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ROYAL LABEL 





WATCH FOR 
THIS LABEL 

Rawlings Formula-15 
treated R5 football, RSS 


and RLO basketballs are From Rawlings 


identified by this _ own laboratory comes 
Rawlings : this new sensational leather 
“Royal Label.” treatment—a finishing application 


for footballs and basketballs that 
imparts a remarkably different 
gripping surface—a positive finger- 
traction never before possible. 
Formula-15 is not a sticky adhesive— 
not a tacky, gummy substance that 
picks up dirt and lint—but a treatment 
that is virtually an additional tanning 
process. Rain, dew and perspiration won’t 
impair—but actually improves—this new 
perfect gripping surface—a positive-gripping 
surface that remains effective under 

ANY playing condition! 
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don’t just hope for 
Voit quality 


play 





and be sure 


Collegiate stars, outstanding coaches, school buyers 
tell us, “Feature for feature, game after game, Voit is 
tops. You ought to build the best. You originated the 
rubber-covered basketball. You were making champion- 
ship basketballs before most of your competitors were 
in the rubber-covered ball business.” 


Voit basketballs cost so little 


Voit Basketballs cost no more and yet last from 3 to 6 
y 

times longer than any other type. The extra games you 

get from Voit pay off your initial investment. 


Try them all and you'll know why Voit is best 









NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 


Anericai Finest Athletic Eguipment 


COACH AND ATHLETE . 









America's finest basketball for 
indoor, championship play. Offi- 
cial for all games upon mutual 
consent of competing teams. 


Favored by schools for 16 years 
for rough indoor or outdoor play. 
Sanctioned for official high school 
competition. 
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... if you have a desire for paris 
On 
peachtree } 





the finest in men’s wear, 





you'll naturally rely on 
the finest in men’s stores 







to make those desires 
an actuality 
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Famous FRENCH CUISINE 
RUTH & GEORGES 


11 A.M. ‘Til Midnight 
For Reservations 


Call 
AT. 4409 










































1026 PEACHTREE ST. 
Between 10th and 11th 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ZACHRY e¢ 85-87 PEACHTREE STREET 
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ADJUST WIDTH TO SUIT NEEDS. 42” SEATS 2 ON EACH SIDE 


eee AND CUT YOUR TRAINING-ROOM WORK 25% 


Tuf-Skin and Foot & Body Powder Camus of, Gardner, Kansas 


P ° Publishers 
available from your favorite “THE FIRST AIDER” 


sporting goods dealer “SAFETY IN ATHLETICS” 
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YOU ARE 
BEING 
FOLLOWED! 


Yes — you're being 
followed by 

approving glances, 
when you wear a Muse’s 


suit or outercoat 





The Style Center of the South 

















MORE 
PEOPLE 





freely POTATO 


a size for every need — rk ar 
at your favorite store 


































The sizes 

go by Thread Color 

the color 

e Green 

in the Red 
Blue 

toe __ 

Whatever you want— ka 


wear Wigwams. «| 
All materials— 


all weights— 


ALL WOOL 


all prices. 


x 
ro Soft, springy, 
absorbent Wigwams, cannes 
nylon reinforced, (Also available with 
provide the all-impor- colored tops) 
tant foot comfort 
needed for top 
performance. And — 
Wigwaims are 
STA-SIZED* to retain 
that comfort... no 
binding, bunching or 
chafing. Order 
Wigwams...at leading 
dealers everywhere. : 
* Won’t shrink below 
the knitted size: 


Hand Knit Hosiery Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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See 
Basehall’s 
Greatest 

Show 


* OFFICIAL + 


Ayan apse Bay 
New York Yankees vs. Brooklyn Dodgers fiom St 
As good as a box seat for every one of these seven thrill-packed games! ! 
You'll see the spectacular plays that commentator and producer, Lew Fonseca, 
makes even more interesting and exciting. This is the one big show 


that every baseball fan wants to see. It’s the one official motion picture 






of this memorable World Series. Produced, of course, fi Deval : 
by the American and National Leagues (co-sponsored by Spalding). anonal League 
And it’s available to coaches, recreational directors, clubs, 

schools and all interested groups. You can sponsor this film for the 
entertainment of your own group. Prints to be ready about January 15, 1953. 
You should send in your reservation now. State date for your showing— 

and specify alternate date or dates. Remember, the film is loaned free. 


You pay only the small shipping charge. Write or wire today! The only hese balls ever weed tn the Majer Leaguest 


“sma tagexot | TWINS OF THE MAJORS 


scan & N ARGS 
t to American © - sure Division, 
Send Yonal Baseball Clubs, _— A are located both made by 
To. s ' . 


lvd., Chicago d from 
64 East gregrntn prints may be set geles 15, 
— aid & Bros., 1137 S. Hope oe York City, you 
A.G. ae a 25-mile radius of Nee slaing & Bros., 
we pe to the Adv. Dept. : . . 
s . 
61 Sixth Ave., New York - 


(a) SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 











DR. ERIC W. HARDY, PRESIDENT 














HEN George Washington visited the Academy of 

W wichmond County in 1791, it was a six-year-old 
institution with an enrollment of about 50 boys. Today, 
159 years later, the oldest high school in Georgia 
occupies a twenty-eight acre campus and serves over 
1,400 boys and girls of Augusta and Richmond County. 
At the time of the General’s visit, the school was 
carried on in two small houses by a faculty of one. At 
present, Richmond Academy employs a faculty of 
seventy, plus an eight-man military staff. The building 
houses seventy classrooms and laboratories, plus a 


COLOR GUARD 






























CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


RICHMOND 
ACADEMY 








Augusta, Georgia 
SPD 


Oldest Georgia High School Among 
Leaders in Modern Educational Advancement 


library, guidance office, home economics department, 
gymnasium, auditorium, lunch room, and armory. The 
football stadium seats about 7,000; the new $300,000.00 
vocational wing has ten classrooms and six depart- 
ments of shops. 

The Academy offers courses for the tenth through 
the twelfth grades. Physical education is offered for 
girls, compulsory military for the boys. A counselling 
department aids in job-placement and guidance. 

The administration of the school is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Eric W. Hardy, president, and Dean Anton 
P. Markert. Mr. Lynn Ogden is director of the voca- 
tional school. 

SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship is encouraged by an honor society, the 
Beta Club, and awards presented by the school and 
friends; such as, the senior scholarship medal, the 
Traylor Memorial Medal for sophomores, and two 
awards for declamation. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The student council is the governing group in the 
study body; Hi-Y’s and Tri-Hi-Y’s provide social out- 
lets. Various clubs for future teachers, homemakers, 
and religious workers, plus choral organizations and 
a Distributive Education Club round out the program. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


There are three student publications at Richmond 
Academy: the monthly newspaper called The Mus- 
keteer, the yearbook under the title of The Rainbow 
and the quarterly literary magazine — established 
this year — which is called Sound Off. 

The Musketeer, first printed in 1928, is published 
by the Journalism Class and interested outsiders. The 
Rainbow is edited by the annual staff and sponsored 
by the class in Creative Writing which also publishes 
the magazine, Sound Off. These three publications 
offer students wide opportunities in the various fields 
of professional writing and provide an active means of 
student participation in school affairs, as well as serve 
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as a public relations contact between school, home 
and community. 


ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


The athletic program of Richmond Academy begins 
with the grammar schools of the city-county educa- 
tional system of which Richmond Academy is a part. 
Under this system there are twenty grammar schools, 


all conducting a program in the sports of football,. 


basketball, softball and track. 

Coaches for these sports are supplied from the Junior 
College of Augusta. Contests are held between the 
various schools and championships are established in 
a city and county league. 

Within the Richmond County system there are, at 
the present, two junior high schools and a third will 
be opened in September, 1953. The junior highs con- 
duct athletic programs in football, basketball and 
baseball. For each junior high there are two coaches. 
These conduct the entire athletic program as well as 
the physical education program for the boys. All 
schools in the system are co-educational. Junior high 
schedules are obtained by playing each other and by 
playing the teams of the small high schools in the 
many South Carolina and Georgia towns surrounding 

Augusta. 

_ The Academy of Richmond County is a member of 
the Georgia High School Athletic Association. With 
a total enrollment of some 1,460 boys and girls, it of 
necessity falls into the AA classification. The Academy 
offers a varsity program in football, basketball, base- 
ball, track, golf and tennis. A “B” varsity program is 
offered in football and basketball. For the first time, 
this season a girls’ basketball team will be sponsored 
and will enter into G.I.A.A. competition. The coaching 
load falls upon the shoulders of five men. During the 
football season the varsity and “B” varsity program 
is handled by four of these men while the grammar 
school program is handled by the fifth. A similar pro- 
cedure is followed during the basketball season with 
three men handling the varsity and “B” varsity pro- 
gram while the grammar school and girls’ program is 
handled by the other two coaches. 

This extensive athletic program with its fine feeder 
system has placed Richmond Academy in a position of 
leadership in the state AA competition. During the 
seasons of 1951-1952, the Academy won the state titles 
in football, baseball and golf. It holds promise of repeat 
performance in these and other sports in the years 
to come. 

ARC BAND 


Along with a wonderful football team, the Academy 
can be very proud of its band, of some fifty-five pieces. 
A fine “feeder system” is firmly established through- 
out the grade and junior high schools. A child can now 
join the band in the grade school and play for two 
years — four years in junior high and two years in 
senior high. A boy or girl can now have a musical 
education equal to that of his academic training. 
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Capt. Johnny Menger, All-Region and All-State Back 


This year the football band participated in prac- 
tically all football games at the half-time. The mem- 
bers of the band are very proud to give their time to 
their team. They feel a devoted sense of duty in this 
respect. The “Esprit (Continued on next page) 





Cheerleaders 







































ANTON P. MARKERT, DEAN 





de Corps” is inspiring. 

The band is given one trip a year. 
They select the trip they will make. 
This year, the band went to Macon 
to play for the ARC-Lanier game! 

CHEER LEADERS 


No school game could be complete 
without its cheer leaders. The enthu- 
siasm of the fans is raised by eight 
high-jumping, loyal cheer leaders — 
four girls and four boys — selected in 
competition by the student body. 


GIRLS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education is required of all 
high school girls at the Richmond 
Academy. All first year high school 
students complete this requirement dur- 
ing that year. Advanced work is pro- 
vided for those desiring to enter the 
Physical Education field. 

A full program of team sports is 
available in these classes including ring 
tennis, volley ball, basketball, soccer 
and softball. This class work is fol- 
lowed up by an intramural program 
consisting of tournaments in each of 
the above sports. 

The regularly scheduled class peri- 
ods consist of conditioning exercises, 
rhythm work and fundamental skills 
in team sports. 

RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING 

CORPS 

While the Academy of Richmond 
County is not primarily a military 
school, the military aspect is empha- 
sized. Some form of military training 
has been in existence here since 1868. 
The present Reserve Officers Training 
Corps is the largest single junior unit 
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Richmond Academy Coaching Staff, left to right: M. J. Flowers, Frank Inman, H. C. 
Milligan, A. L. Williams, G. L. Bolton. 
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in the entire Third Army area. The 
cadets meet Military Science and Tac- 
tics classes twice a week and drill as 
a complete unit each school day. The 
uniform, adopted after the uniform of 


CoacH AND ATHLETE 


the regular Army, is worn at least three 
days a week. 

The Unit has been rated an “Honor 
Unit” since 1926. 

This proficiency has been developed 
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through the keen intra-unit competi- 
tion for posts of leadership and com- 
mand. The ROTC Corps is called upon 
for many and varied civil duties rang- 
ing from full battalion parades to fir- 
ing squad details. The entire unit is 
used to assist as gallery guards in the 
world famous Masters Golf Tourna- 
ment conducted annually on one of the 
local golf links. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
DEPARTMENT 

The Counseling and Guidance De- 
partment of the Academy of Richmond 
County and the Junior College of Au- 
gusta has as its purpose helping stu- 
dents to help themselves educationally, 
vocationally, personally, et cetera. It 
assumes the duties of providing as near- 
ly as is financially possible the neces- 
sary materials, information, and guides 
that are needed for this help. The de- 
partment is staffed by two professional- 
ly trained counsellors. Their services 
are available on a full time basis for 
personal, educational, or vocational 
help. 

The finest psychological aptitude tests 
on the market are available to students 
free of charge. Personality, interest, 
and achievement tests are, also, avail- 
able. Tests are given to individuals 
by appointment. Tests results are not 
only valuable to students in making 
educational and vocational plans, but 
results are transferred by the Coun- 
seling Office at the request of the stu- 
dent to employers, colleges, et cetera. 
Other tests available through this of- 
fice are The Navy ROTC Exam, the Se- 
lective Service Exam, the College 
Board Exam, and the College Transfer 
Test. 

A splendid, well catalogued and up- 
to-date occupational materials file is 
maintained for student use. An alpha- 
betical file of College, Universities, and 
Special School Catalogues is also 
available. 

This office also maintains a file of 
consultants, which is used in the fol- 
lowing manner: After a student has 
been found to have aptitude for and 
interest in a field of work, appoint- 
ments are made, and the student has 
an opportunity to see and question 
an expert on the job. 

Annually, this department promotes 
and carries through, with the aid of 
students, a College Day. On this day, 
students have an opportunity to meet 
with representatives of colleges from 
the entire southeast and to get first 
hand information from the school of 
their choice. 

The Counseling Department not only 
offers the student help in choosing the 
right vocation, but places him on a 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A Pattern for Coaches 


Abraham Lincoln set a fine example for coaches, and 
others, in the matter of giving credit to others for suc- 
cess and personally assuming responsibility for failure. 


The Battle of Gettysburg had just been fought. Lin- 
coln sensed an opportunity to end the war by pursuing 
General Lee, who was in retreat. As Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, he ordered General Meade to make 
swift pursuit. A friendly note in the President’s hand- 
writing accompanied the order — “The order I enclose 
is not on record. If you succeed, you need not publish 
the order. If you fail, publish it. Then, if you succeed, 
you will have all the credit of the movement. If not, I 
will take all the responsibility.” 


An example of how this pattern should be followed 
was shown by Coach Bobby Dodd of Georgia Tech fol- 
lowing the Duke-Georgia Tech football game. In the 
course of his television program, Coach Dodd was 
asked by the commentator why Tech did not throw 
more passes in that game. Bobby informed the com- 
mentator that the only play called from the Tech 
bench was a pass and that it resulted in an intercep- 
tion. “I decided,” Dodd said, “that Brigman was doing 
well enough without our help so we decided to leave 
him on his own.” 


This is not an isolated incident and Coach Dodd is 
not the only coach who plays by the code. Most coaches 
readily assume responsibility when a play backfires or 
when a stratagem fails. Only the weak, the incompe- 
tent and the unworthy try to saddle the blame on 
others. 


That same Duke-Tech game produces another ster- 
ling example of fine sportsmanship. Following the 
game, Coach Bill Murray, of Duke, not only congratu- 
lated the victors but gave Coach Dodd a number of 
helpful tips on-his own team which had been gleaned 
from the Duke scout reports. This act of sportsmanship 
is accentuated by the fact that it was done immediately 
after the game before the usual “cooling off period,” 
which follows a disappointing defeat. There are two 
fine examples of sportsmanship — one exemplified by 
the winner and the other by the loser. 
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By DWIGHT KEITH, Editor and Publisher 


THE AMERICAN FOOTBALL COACHES ASSOCIATION 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Prepared by the Committee on Ethics 
Approved by the Board of Trustees 
August 15, 1952 


ARTICLE I 
THE COACHES RESPONSIBILITY TO THE INSTITUTION 


Section 1: — The Coach as an Educator. The function of 
the coach is to educate students through participation in 
the game of football. This primary and basic function 
must never be disregarded. 


Section 2: — The Coach and the Administration. Because 
of the unique niche which the football coach holds in the 
educational organization, it is highly important that he 
support the administration in all policies, rules and regu- 
lations which may from time to time be activated. Where 
differences of opinion develop, these should be discussed 
behind closed doors, and not aired through public press 
and radio. 


Section 3: — The Coach and the Athletic Council. By 
whatever name the governing body of the school athletic 
program may be known, the coach should lend his train- 
ing and experience to this body in the solution of football 
problems. He should constantly be alert to see that the game 
for which he is responsible is being properly conducted and 
promoted. Where differences of opinion arises, and the 
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Council over-rides a coaches judgment, discretion should be 
exercised in airing or discussing such differences outside 
of Council meetings. 


Section 4: — The Coach and the Athletic Director. Where 
the coach is not the Athletic Director, it is important that 
a harmonious relationship exist between the two. The 
coach should feel free to suggest and initiate any action 
which has to do with the conduct or improvement of the 
football program. Controversial matters should be dis- 
cussed on a friendly basis, but once final decisions have 
been reached they should be accepted and given complete 
support by the coach. 


Section 5: — The Coach and the Admissions Office. Every 
coach should have the right and privilege of recommending 
qualified students for admission. Official student records 
and transcripts should never pass through the coaches office, 
nor should a coach ever attempt to bring pressure to bear 
upon an admissions officer to admit an applicant merely be- 
cause he possesses exceptional athletic ability. 


Section 6: — The Coach and Eligibility Requirements. 
Participation in inter-school athletics is generally predicted 
upon the individual students fulfillment of established rules 
and regulations. Every coach should be thoroughly ac- 
_ quainted with these rules and regulations. He should as- 
sume responsibility for their observance and enforcement, 
in co-operation with the school official who has been 
delegated this responsibility. Any attempt by a coach to 
circumvent eligibility rules, or to use ineligible players, 
shall be considered unethical conduct. Nor shall a coach 
be a party to exerting pressure of any sort on members 
of the faculty for the purpose of influencing player grades 
in academic work. 


Section 7: — The Coach and Scholarship. One of the 
coach’s fundamental responsibilities must be to inspire his 
players to achieve academic success; not only to make good 
grades but secure professional training and graduate with 
honors. 


ARTICLE Ill 
THE COACH’S RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PLAYER 


Section 1: — Injured Players. The diagnosis of and pre- 
scription of treatment for injuries is strictly a medical 
problem and should, under no circumstances, be considered 
a province of the coach. A coach’s responsibility is to see 
that injured players are given prompt and competent medi- 
cal attention and that the most minute details of a doctors 
orders are carried out. 


Section 2: — Leadership. Every coach must remember 
that he is a living example for all of the young men in 
the community in which he coaches. It is vitally important 
to him, and to the profession which he represents, that 
his actions and behaviour at all times bring credit to the 
game of football. To set down in any great detail a list of 
ethical practices which a coach should observe would go 
far beyond the confines of this CODE. Those which are 
listed below are merely illustrative of some of the more 
important aspects of his responsibilities. 


Section 3: — Autographs and Testimonials. In consider- 
ing offers of money or goods in return for indorsements of 
commercial articles or commodities, a coach must recognize 
that part of the consideration which is being offered is ten- 
dered him as a successful representative of the coaching 
profession. He cannot entirely divorce the payment to him 
as an individual from that which should be credited to the 
game and the profession which he represents. Accepting 
money or goods for an endorsement of any product or com- 
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modity which is not in keeping with the traditions of the 
coaching profession shall be considered unethical. In all 
endorsements where a coach’s name, and the game of foot- 
ball are involved, it is the coach’s responsibility to be sure 
the wording and sense of the testimonial do not bring dis- 
credit upon the game of football, or the coaching profession. 


Section 4: — Publications. Solution of professional prob- 
lems should be settled within the confines of the profession, 
and not in the public press. Newspaper columns and maga- 
zine articles over the signature or by-line of a member 
of the coaching profession are exclusively his respon- 
sibility. Direct or implied attacks upon those officially as- 
sociated with the game of football shall be considered 
unethical. 


Section 5: — Conduct of Coaches during a Game. 


(A) Before and after a game rival coaches should 
meet and exchange friendly greetings. 


(B) During a game coaches should be as inconspic- 
uous as possible. 


(C) Coaches are encouraged to demonstrate a friendly 
and kindly attitude towards their players on the 
bench. 


(D) The attitude of coaches toward officials during 
the progress of a game should be controlled and 
undemonstrative. 


EpitTor’s Note: Due to space limitations, we cannot carry 
the code in its entirety in one issue. The remainder will be 
carried in installments in subsequent issues. 


The Code of Ethics is the product of long and careful study 
by a committee composed of some of the best minds in the 
coaching profession. Every paragraph is weighted with im- 
portance to the coaches and to the game. It should be read, 
studied and practiced by every coach of this great American 
game. Those who will not subscribe to this code are misfits 
in the profession. Those who persistently violate it should be 
driven from its ranks. 
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TACKLING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


By ROY HARMON 


Head Football Coach, Carson-Newman College 


E SPEND a great deal of our time 
tackling and have found it pays 

big dividends. We place two dummies 
five yards apart. Two yards from one 





O 


O Blocker 
OBeil Carrier 











end of the dummies a tackler is sta- 
tioned. Also, two yards from the other 
end of the dummies a blocker is sta- 
tioned. Two yards behind the blocker 
we place a ball carrier. On a given 
signal the blocker and the ball carrier 
start forward. The tackler moves for- 
ward to make the tackle and we ask 
him to make three maneuvers. First, 
drive through the blocker and attempt 
to make the tackle. Second, fake the 
blocker without placing your hands on 
him and make the tackle. Third, ward 





LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and welded 
checking baskets. 

UNIFORM HANGERS 


Space saving uniform 
hongers. 





Made from heavy gage, 

¢ doubly welded steel wire. 
Available in sizes to meet 
your locker room needs. 
Write for descriptive lit- 
eroture. 


AMERICAN 


WIRE FORM CO., INC. 


248-256 Grant Ave. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Jefferson City, Tennessee 


off the blocker with your hands and try 
for the tackle. 


This drill is not only helpful to the 
line backer, but is a good drill for the 
blocker and the ball carrier. The block- 
er is told to make two types of blocks. 
If the tackler is standing still, he should 
attempt to run through him with a 
shoulder block. In case the tackler 
is on the move, as he often will be, 
we ask him to use a body block. 


This drill gives the ball carrier ex- 
cellent opportunity to practice open 
field running as well as utilizing the 
block in front of him. In this drill 
the ball carrier will learn to decide 
quickly which way to cut to get the 
most out of the blocker. It is a drill 
in which you can use backs and line- 
men together. In order that the line- 
backer not forget about passing and 
wide plays, we have the ball carrier 
occasionally throw a pass and break 
wide instead of running straight ahead. 


ALLEY TACKLING 





A \ 


OTackler 


A A 


O Bell Carrier 
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Another drill similar to the line- 
backer drill is the alley tackling drill. 
We spent a great deal of time tack- 
ling, and have found that it pays 
dividends. The big difference in this 


drill and the other is that we use it 
mostly for backs and we use a bigger 
territory. A single line of three dum- 
mies is placed down the field ten yards 
apart. Ten yards across from this 
line of dummies another single line of 
dummies is placed. This gives you a 
territory 10 yards wide and 30 yards 
long using the dummies as boundaries. 
If you find the tacklers are dominat- 
ing the play, you move the dummies 
a little wider; or if the ball carriers 
are getting by every time, you can 
move them closer. A happy medium 
should be reached so that the tackler 
and ball carrier have about an even 
break. 


The tacklers and ball carriers are 
stationed inside the dummies approxi- 
mately 20 yards apart. On a given 
signal the ball carrier starts down the 
alley. He is allowed to use any ma- 
neuver he knows to get by the tackler. 
Only one tackler and one ball carrier 
are used at a time. When the ball 
carrier is tackled or successfully gets 
through the line, he exchanges lines 
with the tackler. Their next time up 
the ball carrier will be the tackler 
and the tackler the ball carrier. We 
find this an excellent drill for open 
field tackling and running. If you want 
to make this a tougher drill for the 
ball carrier, you can add two or more 
tacklers in the alley. After the bal! 
carrier gets tackled by the first man 
or gets by, he must immediately ap- 
proach the next and so on down the 
line. We believe that this system is 
too hard on the ball carrier since he 
has to approach one fresh tackler 
after another. He may become over- 
tired and thus increase his chances of 
being injured. Therefore, we prefer 
the first set-up mentioned. 


Note: The reason for use of dummies 
as boundaries instead of lines 
on the field is that the dummies 
can easily be seen and the ball 
carrier will not run out of 
bounds very much. If the lines 
are used the ball carrier will 
often go outside the territory 
without meaning to and will 
slow the drill down. 
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It’s WILSON basketballs 
and uniforms for better play! 


In the spotlight today! The new Official Wilson JET and 
RINGMASTER basketballs. Last-bilt, for easier grip and 
play, sharper bounce and rebound. New Wilson uni- 
forms for smarter appearance, greater comfort and freer 
action. Tops, in every way. See your Wilson dealer. 


ifhon 
IT'S Ww TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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PRESSING MAN-FOR-MAN DEFENSE 


By HARLAN HODGES 


Basketball Coach, Murray State College 


ERE at Murray State, we use the 

pressing man for man defense. 
We employ this strategy for various 
reasons. Predominant among them is 
the fact that in certain games the 
pressing man for man is imperative. 
This is especially true when we are 
behind and time is on the wane. 

In that instance, the players are 
operating under a terrific strain. It 
can be assumed that the strain is 
increased through the necessity of mak- 
ing a quick transition from one de- 
fensive style to another. Therefore, in 
order to minimize that strain and, at 
the same time, eliminate any hesitancy 
that might grip the players due to the 
change from one defense to another, 
it would seem logical to use exclu- 
sively the style which would be re- 
lied upon in an extremely difficult 
situation. 

Another important point which sup- 
ports the argument for a continuous 
pressing man for man defense is the 
psychological factor involved. Most 
coaches and all players agree that this 
defensive tactic is feared above all 
others. For unless there is free sub- 
stitution, a forty minute press is a 
treacherous thing for the opposing 
team to handle. No matter how ac- 
curate the opposition may be as to 
shooting and passing, its accuracy will 
be diminished if the players are forced 
to go all out and all of the way, with 
no appreciable relief. 

In addition to these stated reasons, 
I have found another that is a per- 
suasive one. My athletes, if relieved 
from time to time, invariably prefer 











Paris-Dunlap Hardware Co. 


Gainesville, Georgia 
Many of the best lines in 
athletic equipment — 
RAWLINGS e SPALDING 
RIDDELL e BROOKS 
CONVERSE e VOIT 
and many others 


Immediate delivery on 
Basketball Uniforms and 
Equipment 
Call or write ... 
DRANE WATSON 


Representative 














Coach Harlan Hodges came to Murray 


State in 1948 from Southern Illinois 
University where he had served as back- 
field coach and assistant basketball coach. 
Prior to his service at Southern Illinois 
he coached football, basketball and track 
at West Frankfort, Illinois high school 
where he had very successful teams, es- 
pecially in basketball. During his last 
six years at West Frankfort his teams 
played in four state finals. 

For a short while in 1943 he was 
track and field coach at Missouri School 
of Mines at Rolla, Missouri. His track 
team there won the first championship 
the school ever had. 

He has a win percentage of better than 
-700 for all the games his basketball 
teams have played. In his four years at 
Murray State at the helm of the Racers 
his teams have won 76 while dropping 
41 in regular season and tournament 
play. Last year he finished with a 24-10 
won and lost record, good enough for 
both the Ohio Valley Conference champ- 
ionship and NAIB runner-up spots. 

Hodges is a graduate of Southern IIli- 
nois University. He has a master’s degree 
from the University of Michigan and has 
worked for one year on his doctorate at 
the University of Indiana. 





the pressing man for man defense. In 
the first place, when using this style, 
they have found it easier to shift to 
offense. Then, too, they feel that 
through utilizing the pressing strategy 
they can throw even the best of op- 
ponents into a state of confusion. They 
not only feel it — they know it. They 
have seen it happen. It naturally fol- 
lows that since our young men enjoy 
this strategy, it has been easier to help 
them to develop an all important de- 
fensive consciousness, and we need all 
available props with that problem. 

At Murray, the development of the 
pressing defense has been dependent 


largely upon the use of a two platoon 
system. For four of the last five years 
that has been our plan of operation. 
We did not use it predominantly last 
year because the difference in our first 
and second teams was too pronounced 
to permit it. However, when it is at 
all feasible to do so, we start a team 
and play it for ten minutes. Then we 
replace it with another team for the 
next ten. The situation is repeated 
through the third and fourth periods. 
In this way, no played is forced to con- 
serve his energy in order to meet com- 
petently the demands of the final drive. 


Through the medium of the platoon 
we get the maximum efficiency from 
each man when in play and at the 
same time we further the develop- 
ment of more men through their func- 
tioning under game conditions. Such 
stepped up development has been es- 
sential here, as we always have a dif- 
ficult schedule. 

Because of this concentration upon 
the use of platoons, we have found 
that often there is not to much dif- 
ference in the potential strength of 
the first and second teams. Sometimes, 
in scrimmage the second will beat the 
first decisively. In fact, it has hap- 
pened too frequently to escape a care- 
ful analysis. Resultantly, I have con- 
cluded that more patience and a greater 
effort on my part will help everyone 
get into the act. Not only to get into 
it, but to perform with a high degree 
of skill. Consequently, we shall have 
more and better players, as well as 
more players with a better spirit. That 
last quality, spirit, is an ingredient that 
no team can do without if it expects 
to win. 

And now as a clincher in support 
of the pressing man for man defense, 
let us consider the viewpoint of the 
spectator. He likes it because his in- 
terest is sustained constantly. He knows 
that an exciting situation may occur 
at any moment. And frequently it does, 
for the game is not confined to a small 
section of the floor where two teams 
of five men play, but, rather, it be- 


comes a game of five teams with two. 


men each playing all over the fioor. 

There is, of course, tremendous action, 

excellent ball handling and fast mov- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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the finest in [| FATHER 


X10L “LASTBILT.” The country’s top basketball. This 


great leather basketball is made by experts . . . men 












who concentrate on making only the finest in athletic 
equipment . .. men who through years of experience 
learning what teams, players and coaches, want and 
do not want in a ball. The X10L is the official ball for 
all intercollegiate games in Madison Square Garden. 
Patented “Last Bilt” construction with seam-like chan- 
nels, covered with finest quality special type pebble 
tan basketball leather which gives the much desired 
finger tip control. 








the finest in R[JBRER 


MBR PLYLON RUBBER COVER. Once you feel the new Plylon 
basketball you'll know that here is the ultimate in rubber- 
covered balls. Made with MacGregor’s new, scientifically 
developed rubber compound, PLYLON, this basketball 


outperforms all the others in its field. For improved “feel” 


you can’t match the MBR, the result of years of research 
and testing. It has been sanctioned for use under new scho- 
lastic and intercollegiate rules. PLYLON gives a MacGregor a 
b ] ti 1 plu re durability. It’s 

asketball more finger-tip control plus more ility ans: Cheiialaiik 20 Ct 
the perfect rubber covering for more accurate shooting 


and for surer ball handling. 


Your MacGregor dealer has a good supply of X10L and MBR 
basketballs. He’ll be glad to make immediate delivery. 
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Psychology and Strategy of 


BASKETBALL 


By “TEX” HANNA 





December, 1952 


Basketball Coach, Borger (Texas) High School 


N basketball today, with its triple 

screens, double pivots, and quad- 
ruple patterns, there must be some- 
thing added which we call psychology 
strategy. That is, this something must 
be added if one team is consistently 
going to defeat other good teams. We 
here at Borger High School feel that 
we must out-think our opponents both 
offensively and defensively if we are 
going to be near the top in 1-AAAA. 

Our defensive strategy is simply to 
stop our opponents’ shots from the 
zone they like to shoot from, which 
is zone A. Our offensive strategy is to 
build our plays or patterns so we can 
get our shots from zone B since it is 
difficult to get to score from zone A. 

Our basketball record the past three 
years has been 93 wins out of 103 
games. I’m sure the success is due to 
the style of offense we use and also 
to a planned organization down through 
our system. 

We only have two gymnasiums in 
the system, and the high school and 
junior college share one of these. 

We run a single pivot offense with 
the forwards parallel to the free throw 
line and one yard from the boundary 
line. We use strictly a sliding man-to- 
man defense. Our play patterns con- 
sist of three standard plays with five 
options each. Of course, we have our 
press patterns and zone patterns. I 
have improved my single pivot offense 
by starting every play from the op- 
ponent’s basket in an attempted fast 
break. I use the fast break for one 
reason alone and that is to weaken 
our opponent under his own basket 
for rebounds. 

The pivot man should line up at the 
baseline although we realize the fact 
that this player must jockey for a posi- 
tion according to the play we are run- 
ning. Our forwards line up even with 
the free throw line and one yard from 
the side line. This gives us all the in- 
gredients necessary for action: light- 
ning passes, fast breaks, running, 
change of direction, screen options to- 
wards the basket, and superb ball han- 
dling. I prefer one pattern with five 
options well drilled than to have the 
boys confused with three or four 
patterns. 

I believe the best type of defense is 
the sliding man-to-man defense. The 





Coach Hanna came to Borger High 
school in 1941 as assistant in football and 
head basketball coach. In 1949, he quit 
football and has devoted all his time to 
basketball. 

His teams have won 93 out of 102 
starts and six of the nine losses were by 
one point. The Borger Bulldogs won the 
1-AA District Championship in 1950; 
third place in the state tournament in 
1951; and were runners up in the 4-A 
State Tournament in 1952. 

In 1951 his pivot man Keith Lane made 
All-State center and played on the AIl- 
Star game at the coaching school. He also 
was selected and played in the All-Ameri- 
can All-Star game in Murray, Kentucky. 
In 1952, he had a repeat performance 
with his pivot man Mac “Snake” Carter, 
who made All-State center and played in 
the All-Star game at the coaching school. 
He was also selected and played in the 
All-American All-Star game in Kentucky. 
His left forward, Thomas “Red”? Hooper, 
made All-State forward in 1951. In 1952 
his left forward, James Morgan, did the 
same. 

Hanna played football and basketball 
at the University of Florida from 1937-40. 
Prior to entering Florida, he played with 
Amarillo Junior College. 





value of this style is that each boy 
knows whom he is supposed to guard 
and can be held accountable for same. 
A coach can place his men in order to 
take advantage of the strength or weak- 
ness of the opponent. 

We stress the point that our forwards 
and guards passing into our pivot man 
must never look at the pivot man in 
passing the ball but must look at the 
man guarding the pivot man. The de- 
fensive man will indicate where the 
pivot man may go. 

The ambition of a lifetime for a boy 
may be to play on a basketball team. 





This may be realized in a well-organ- 
ized program. I have found desire and 
ability by setting up three things in 
my system as a whole. The first thing 
we stress is for a boy to be able to spin 
the ball equally well on all his fingers 
by the time he reaches high school. 
The second objective is to develop his 
rope jumping ability to the extent that 
he can do rope jumping tricks. The 
third and most important objective is 
to be a good juggler with three rubber 
balls. There are a great many results 
from these —namely, development of 
the piano touch of a basketball, worlds 
of spring in the legs, strong wrists, and 
development of split vision for fast pass- 
ing and speed. In using these tests or 
development drills in my system I am 
able to detect the ability and desire of 
each player as he comes into high 
school. 

All of our fundamental drills are 
set up from some phase of our offense. 
We have no calisthenics. I have rope 
jumping and ball handling drills which 
replace this type of conditioning. These 
drills have a decided psychological re- 
lation to the morale and attitude of the 
squad. If the drills are not a segregated 
part of the coach’s offense and defense, 
then it is likely that he is not getting 
enough good basketball from his squad. 

The bounce pass is used very little 
in our style of play. In the first place, 
basketball has become too fast. The 
sagging style defense used now inter- 
cepts and tags so many, we stress superb 
ball handling from our guards and 
forwards. 

We find it wise to fast break and to 
press any team not in condition or that 
shows signs of lack of confidence. Their 
game will fall apart if the pressure is 
applied. Fatigue affects shooting accu- 
racy and all other departments of the 
game. 

Guard against over-coaching. Most 
teams will perform better a little under- 
coached than over-coached. The desire 
to play must be retained in order to 
have that spontaneous enthusiasm so 
noticeable in most high school athletes. 
Too many coaches are teaching so many 
different systems to their boys that they 
really don’t understand them them- 
selves. 

Locker room addresses and pep as- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“only SEAL-O-SAN assures 


dependable footing,” 


‘,.eand PASSING, SHOOTING, GUARDING 
are dependent on footwork” 


**A SEAL-O-SAN floor and superior 
skill performance are synonymous,” says 
Blair Gullion, Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. “Only Seal-O-San gives the 
surety of footing needed for fast play. Seal- 
O-San not only provides a surface which is 
tops for player performance, but its beautiful 
finish is easy to apply and maintain.” 


Basketball coaches throughout the 
country join Blair Gullion in their enthusias- 
tic praise of Seal-O-San. They know that their 
teams play a better game on a slip-proof Seal- 
O-San floor. Shooting is more accurate, play 
is faster. Seal-O-San wears longer, looks bet- 
ter, saves costly maintenance. Try it! You'll 
agree that Seal-O-San is the best finish yet 
developed for gym floors. 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC, 

HUNTINGTON * INDIANA iD TORONTO + CANADA 

0 Tell us more about Seal-O-San. 

[LJ Send copy of 1952 Basketball Coaches Digest. 
Free to coaches; all others send 50¢ handling fee, 


SEAL-O-SAN 


NAME TITLE 





SCHOOL 








GYM FLOOR FINISH. 


city STATE 
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WRESTLING TAKE DOWNS 


HE majority of take downs from the 
standing position in high school 
and college wrestling are various forms 
of leg dives and leg pick-ups. There 
are many other types of take downs 
that have proven easy to teach to the 
novice wrestler. The first of these to 
be considered is the arm drag and 
the many variations of this valuable 
take down. 
In Figure No. 1, we see wrestler “A” 
grasping “B’s” right wrist with his left 


By JOHNNY J. MILLER 
Wrestling Coach, Emory University 


hand as he brings his right hand up 
sharply to “B’s” upper arm. “A” then 
pulls “B’s” right arm across in front 
of his body with his left hand and 
simultaneously steps between “B’s” legs 
with his right foot or on “B’s” right 
foot with his right foot. “A” keeps his 
right leg straight as he drops to his 
right buttocks and pulls “B” to the 
mat as in Figure No. 2. Wrestler “A” 
disengages “B’s” right wrist just prior 
to hitting the mat and catches him be- 





Figure 1 





Figure 2 


hind his right knee which aids in con- 
trolling him and preventing his crossing 
over. “A”? must then make a quick re- 
covery and go behind “B” for the con- 
trol necessary for the take down. 

One simple variation of the arm 
drag is the fake arm drag and go- 
behind. From Figure No. 1, “A” pulls 
“B” past him and shifts behind in the 
standing position. From this position 
“A” can take “B” to the mat with a 
forward trip or a crotch lift. Another 
simple variation is for “A” to pull “B,” 
as in the Figure No. 1, in a manner 
which causes him to expose his right 
leg. “A” can take “B” to the mat for 
a pinning situation by using the single 
leg pick-up as illustrated in Figure 
No. 3. 

A second series of easy take downs 
involves the tying up by “A,” with 
his left hand, the right arm of “B” 
as in Figure No. 4. “A” then throws 
his legs out in a sitting position under 
“B” with his right hand into “B’s” 
crotch as in Figure 5. “A” pulls “B” 
over with his left hand firmly grasping 
“B’s” right arm in a fireman’s drag. 
“A” can gain a cradle or reverse half- 
nelson and crotch as “B” hits the mat 
on his back. 


A variation of the arm tie-up in the 





Figure 3 
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Figure 4 


event “B” grasps “A’s” right leg as 
in Figure No. 4 for a block, is to en- 
circle “B’s’” left arm as in Figure No. 
6 with a foreward sit-out which throws 
“B” to the mat on his back for a fall. 


Figure No. 7 shows the under arm 
spin from the arm tie-up. As soon as 
“A” ties up “B’s” right arm, he spins 
around underneath “B’s” arm until he 
is beside “B.” “A” then drops to both 
knees at once pulling “B” down to the 
mat. “A” must shift over “B” into a 
position of advantage as soon as they 
hit the mat. 

The third method to be discussed 
here in this take-down series is the 
arm tip-off from the standing referee’s 
position. “A” and “B” lock heads with 
their right hands, and “A” brings up 
his left hand sharply knocking “B’s” 


Figure 7 
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Figure 5 


hand from his neck “A” then, holding 
“B’s” neck with his right hand, swings 
around to the right side of “B” and 
catches “B’s” right knee with his left 
hand. “A” then pulls “B” to the mat 
as in Figure No. 8 with a lift of his 
left hand and a pull from his right 
hand. There are variations of the arm 
tip-off take downs such as the arm 
tip-off and single leg pick up as in 
Figure No. 3, and the arm tip-off and 
go-behind the opponent for a crotch 
lift or forward trip to the mat as was 
discussed in the arm-drag series. 


These are only a few of the many 
take downs that may be used in gain- 
ing the advantage over an opponent. 
There are many excellent sources of 
materials for advanced work in inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic wrestling 


Figure 6 


which includes books and films. These 
sources will enable any athletic coach 
or physical educator to successfully 
teach wrestling. Many of the outstand- 
ing wrestling coaches in high schools 
and colleges have never participated 
as contestants in wrestling competition. 
The values of the sport in the develop- 
ment of coordination, self-confidence, 
and motor ability are well known by 
all physical educators. It offers com- 
petition to boys of all weights from 
95 lbs. through the heavyweight di- 
vision, and many of these boys are 
unable to compete in such sports as 
basketball and football due to physical 
handicaps such as poor eyesight, loss 
of a limb, or other physical disability. 
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THE FAST BREAK 


HE fast break is becoming the most 
widely used of any type offense 
in our state. 

In developing a fast break there are 
several things we as coaches must 
consider: 

1. Do we have material for this type 
offense? Usually we think that to play 
a fast break we must have two or 
three big rebound boys backed up by 
a couple of speedy guards. I will agree 
that this is the ideal situation; how- 
ever, this isn’t a must for a fast break. 
The latter statement was proved in 
our state this year when our “Selmer 
High Lions” won the state champion- 
ship with only one boy over six feet 
— and he was only six feet one — with 
four others only five feet and ten 
inches tall. 

2. Do we have the necessary time 
to develop a fast break? 

I think this is a very important ele- 
ment of the fast break. It is necessary 
to have approximately two hours a 
day to really develop a sound group 
of boys who can stand up to a full 
game of running basketball. 

3. Do our boys have the necessary 
mental alertness to play a fast break? 

This is a very important requisite 
to a fast break. Every boy must be 
able to shift from defense to offense 
in a split second. Every boy must 
have the ability and foresight enough 
to know where to head on a fast break. 
He must know immediately whether 
to hit the middle or break wide from 
the sides or to drop back for a de- 
layed break. 

4. Do we have a bunch of 
hawks?” 

This isn’t a requirement for a fast 
break, but it certainly is a help. In 
fact when I began coaching, I found 
that the boys I had were very good 
ball hawks. I immediately began to 
work on a pressing full count defense 
and it really paid off. During the 1951- 
1952 state tournament our team re- 
covered almost 80%of all free or loose 
balls. This does not include rebounds. 
By loose balls I am referring to fum- 
bled balls, jump balls, bad dribbles, 
telegraphed passes, over or weak passes, 
and short shots for the basket. These 
breaks have been mainly responsible 


“ball 


By JERRY BROWN SMITH 


Basketball Coach, Selmer High School 


Selmer, Tennessee 


Coach Jerry Brown Smith is starting 
his fourth season at Selmer High School, 
Selmer, Tennessee. 

Since Coach Smith came to Selmer 
High School, they have won three county 
championships, two district champion- 
ships, two regional championships, state 
runner-up, one state championship, and 
an over-all record of 92 victories and 8 
defeats. The Selmer High Lions averaged 
around 75 points per game last season. 

Before coaching Coach Smith played 
his basketball in his home town of Bethel 
Springs, Tennessee. After he graduated 
from high school, he enlisted in the 
U. S. C. G. where he served one year. 
Upon dischargement he was found to have 
a heart ailment. This meant no college 
basketball for Coach Smith. In 1946, he 
entered Union University, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee where he received his B.S. degree 


in 1950. 





four our 92 victories against 8 defeats 
in the past three years. 

5. Do we have a large gymnasium 
to use a fast break? 

I think that a gymnasium should be 
at least 40’ X 85’ to employ a fast break 
and the larger floors are more ideal 
for the running. 

I believe that these five things I have 
mentioned are necessary to consider 
before starting to develop a fast break- 
ing ball club. 

Now I think we should consider some 
of the values and faults of a fast break. 
Let us look at the values first. 

1. The fast break tends to develop 

interest. 

2. It tends to develop a love of 

practice. 

3. It requires that all fundamentals 

be learned well. 

4. It requires very strict training. 

5. It is best liked by the crowds. 

6. It causes the opposition to make 

many uncalled fouls. 

By this I mean that when playing 
a fast breaking ball club, you will make 
many unavoidable fouls because the of- 
fense is moving so fast, and you can’t 
seem to move fast enough to stop it 
without fouling. In the past three 
years’ season’s play and ten tourna- 
ments we have been out-fouled about 
three to two. There is only one ex- 
planation for this. We try to keep driv- 
ing toward the basket where other 
teams stop. The values of the fast 
break, to me, outnumber the faults 


to a great extent. The values I men- 
tioned are but a few of the many good 
points in favor of the fast break. 

However, this type offense has many 
faults. Many of these faults can be 
corrected by close observation of the 
coach. I would like to name a few of 
the things I dislike about the fast 
break and have to guard against. 

1. Tends to develop more individual 
play and less team play. 

This can be avoided by constant work 
on the part of the coach. 

You might say that the other faults 
of a fast breaking offense are sub-head- 
ings of the one I just mentioned, so 
I will list them as such. 

a. Too much dribbling 

b. Wild shots 

c. Slack on defense 

d. Ball hogs 

e. Poor rebounding 

These are a few of the faults I feel 
must be guarded against by the coach. 
I believe that through Constant En- 
deavor, Teamwork can be developed 
to the extent that none of the faults 
I have mentioned will occur except 
accidentally. 

One important factor, I think, a 
coach must realize is that a real fast 
breaking ball club will make many 
more floor mistakes than a control type 
ball club. I may be wrong on this 
idea but it is my conviction that a boy 
moving at half speed can make more 
accurate passes than a boy moving at 
full speed. However, the pass from the 
boy moving at half speed doesn’t mean 
a field goal as often as the pass from 
the boy moving full speed to another 
boy moving at full speed. I do not 
mean that you should run at full speed 
all the time, quite the opposite, a 
change of pace is very important in 
any offense. 

Now I would like to give you an over- 
all picture of what our practices are 
like. 

We spend an extra amount of time 
on shooting practice. In this practice 
I try to watch closely and see that the 
boys shoot every shot which they might 
get in a game. We practice a lot on 
moving shots because in using a fast 

(Continued on page 29) 
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TRAVELING ‘ROUND THE 





It may sound odd but basketball Coach Everett Case is 
building for the future at North Carolina State College... . 
He has just won the Southern Conference cage championship 
the last six years and is a heavy favorite to make it seven in 
a row. ... But Coach Case has his eyes on a possible NCAA 
title in the not-too-distant future and he’s holding out his 
freshmen this season... . 


Although the famed Wolfpack mentor has 10 of the finest 
freshmen cagers ever to enroll at the Raleigh institution, he 
doesn’t plan to use them in varsity games despite the fact 
freshmen are eligible this year under Conference rules... . 
They wouldn’t be eligible in NCAA competition and if he 
used them they’d be four-year men and ineligible for NCAA 
tournaments in their senior year... 


In other words, if the cagers played on the varsity as 
freshmen they’d be eligible for only two years of NCAA play. 
. By holding them out, they will have three years of 
varsity eligibility by NCAA standards. . . . Coach Case has 
set his sights on the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
championship and this corner wouldn’t advise anyone to 
sell him short. . . 


Carl Snavely, president of the American Football Coaches 
Association, has been forced to resign as head coach at the 
University of North Carolina. . . . So, the man who carried 
the Tar Heels to three major bowl games during a four-year 
period has three straight losing seasons and steps out of the 
picture at Chapel Hill. . .. This proves how short-lived fame 
can be. . . . However, Snavely was offered a teaching posi- 
tion in the physical education department for life since he 
had faculty status... . 


Jack Scarbath of Maryland was voted player of the year 
by the Southern Conference Sports Writers’ Association... . 
The Terrapin split T quarterback will be awarded a large 
plaque which went to All-America Bob Ward, Maryland 
guard, last year. . . . Ed Mioduszewski, William and Mary’s 
split T quarterback, was runner-up to Scarkath in this year’s 
voting. . . . Scarbath polled 101 votes to Mioduszewski’s 66. 

. . Others included Ed Meadows, Duke tackle, 34 votes; 
Dick Modzelewski, Maryland tackle, 24; Bob Burrows, Duke 
guard, 23; Leon Cunningham, South Carolina linebacker, 19; 
Worth Lutz, Duke quarterback, 18; Joe Koch, Wake Forest 
back, 17; Jack Lewis, Wake Forest end, 14; Paul Bishoff, 
West Virginia end, 12; Bill Brehany, VMI quarterback, 9; 
and eight others. 


The coach of the year honors in the Conference went to - 


Bill Murray, who guided Duke to the loop football champion- 
ship in his second year as head coach of the Blue Devils... . 
The writer’s plaque went to Jim Tatum of Maryland last 
year. ... Murray amassed 119 votes to nose out Art Lewis 
of West Virginia, who had 100... . Rex Enright of South 
Carolina got 64, Jim Tatum 36 and Bo Sherman of George 
Washington 21.... 
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with JACK HORNER 


Special Staff Correspondent 


Here’s the writer’s No. 1 offensive team of 1952: Jack 
Lewis, Wake Forest, and Howard Pitt, Duke, ends; Stanley 
Jones, Maryland, and Ben Dunkerley, West Virginia, tackles; 
Truett Grant, Duke, and Linwood Cox, William and Mary, 
guards; Lou Tepe, Duke, center; and Jack Scarbath, Mary- 
land, Worth Lutz, Duke, Bill Brehany, VMI, and Ed Mio- 
duszewski, William and Mary, backs. ... The No. 1 defensive 
team comprised John Alderton, Maryland, and John Latorre, 
South Carolina, ends; Ed Meadows, Duke, and Dick Mod- 
zelewski, Maryland, tackles; Clyde Pickard, Wake Forest, 
and Bobby Burrows, Duke, guards; Leon Cunningham, South 
Carolina, and John Carey, Duke, linebackers; Ed Fullerton, 
Maryland, and Norris Mullis, South Carolina, halfbacks; and 
Dick Sommers, Duke, safety... . 


Larry Spencer, Wake Forest halfback, was somewhat of a 
sensation at hauling back kickoffs during the past season.... 
The fleet-footed senior returned 11 kick-offs for 464 yards, 
an average of 42.2, and two touchdowns. . . . He scooted 96 
yards to paydirt with one against Furman... . Three for- 
mer West Virginia gridiron stars are playing in the National 
Football League. ... They are Rex Bumgardner, Tom Keane 
and Dave Stephenson. . 


Two of Furman’s all-time coaching greats, Col. C. S. Roller, 
Jr., now principal of Augusta Military Academy, Fort De- 
fiance, Va., and Billy Laval, now a businessman at Newberry, 
S. C., were invited to the campus for the Wake Forest game. 

. Roller, who coached the 1902 Furman team, and Laval, 
who coached the 1922 eleven, and many of their former 
players returned for homecoming festivities. . . . Laval’s 
team won eight of 11 games, while Roller’s squad won four, 
lost three and tied four but brought honor to the school by 
playing five games within a 10-day period and losing only 
one of them... . A banquet in their honor highlighted the 
occasion... . 


After winning five of its first seven games, South Carolina 
slumped and lost its last three starts to North Carolina, West 
Virginia and Wake Forest to finish with a 5-5 record... . 
West Virginia and Wake Forest tied for second place in the 
final standings, each winning five and losing one within the 
conference. . . . Duke swept five in a row to cop the loop 
title. .. . Wake Forest lost only to Duke and West Virginia 
was upset by Furman.... 


Frank Howard will ditch the single wing in favor of the T 
formation next football season. .. . Don King, freshman who 
netted 371 yards in 88 carries and completed 23 of 69 passes 
for 317 more yards, will be Clemson’s quarterback. 
Archie Tolis, six-foot-five George Washington basketball 
center of last year, transferred to Southern California. . . 
He’s the lone regular missing from Coach Bill Reinhart’s 
quint. . . . Conference cage circles were saddened by the 
recent death of Arthur (Otts) Zahn, George Washington 
coach until ill health forced him to quit the bench.... 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by 


sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Baskethall Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U. S. 
National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate 
the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 
























Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 
give your “Fives” extra speed, real sure-footedness 
for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 

See those little rubber “bricks”? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves independently for extreme lim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 




















Double heel cushion, 
to prevent painful bruises. 
Extra protection at arch. 





protgets, supports and comfortizes 
‘ at 3 Shock Points 





~ Se White, Black, Bive, Red, Gold. 
2. Seative er gee OF Team color laces also available. 


and go with each step. 


Pull-up side stays with 
2. The instep arch is cradled 3. Cushioned heel melts on iaiianieg guests 


ond braced in action. away shocks and bumps. 





New, special rubber compound 


Foot-Conforming Last 
SHAE with extra cling, toughness. 


xX lets toes lie straight, 
S& and free, for action 
b > 


Uppers are lightweight, 
foose lined, have breathe holes. 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 


Pivot pad is extra large, 
flat for speed-turns. 





Tempered toe bumper 
for extra weer. 


The Shoes ot Champions -Mey Wash 
@ uNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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SECtional Note 





Football’s September song devoted a lot of notes”to the 
“new spreads” on the gridiron. 


It was freely predicted that coaches, striving to keep 
ahead of the defense, would mimic the Texans — split the 
line more than ever, mix the spreads with the old double 
wing, and befuddle the defenses that had been catching up 
with the standard “T” and Split-T. 


But the season didn’t work out that way at all; that is, 
not in the Southeastern Conference. The “spread” stuff was 
hardly used at all. In fact, there was a return to crushing 
defensive play. 


Look at the key games: Georgia Tech smashed Duke with 
a defensive line that ruined the Blue Devils’ attack. Ten- 
nessee established itself with a cozy 21-0 victory over Ala- 
bama. Ole Miss scored the upset of the season (that 21-14 
triumph over Maryland) by holding the high-flying Ter- 
rapins to a mere 85 yards rushing. And Alabama played 
great defensive ball two weeks in a row — against Georgia 
Tech and Maryland, yielding two touchdowns—and the 
pay-off was a bowl trip to Miami. 


* * * 


Commissioner Bernie Moore’s office will receive a record- 
breaking “cut” from the bowl “loot.” 


His office will exact, under conference rules, 25 per cent 
of the gold paid out to Georgia Tech and Ole Miss in the 
Sugar Bowl, 25 per cent of Tennessee’s “take” in the Cotton 
Bowl, and a like amount from Alabama’s check in the Orange 
Bowl. 


The SEC figures to collect close to $150,000 which goes into 
the pot. Later, the “melon” will be cut 12 ways and each 
school will receive a dividend from the bowl journeys of 
the past three years. This will represent clear profit to 
Vanderbilt and Florida. Neither has ever been to a bowl show. 


* * a 


In my football travels of recent weeks it was inevitable 
that I would find myself surrounded by politicians some- 
where along the line. I did. One fellow, who happened to 
be shilling for a fellow named Eisenhower in his spare time, 
told about the eager politico who was addressing a big 
audience in North Georgia. Near the end of the long speech, 
a voice from the rear said, “What about the squirrel law?” 


“Brother, I’m glad you asked about the squirrel law. It’s 
a very controversial question. As I travel about the state 
I find that about one-half of my friends are for the squirrel 
law; the other half are against the squirrel law. And I just 
want to tell you, Brother, that I intend to stick by my 


friends.” 
ak * 3K 


Your correspondent wandered outside his favorite baili- 
wick — the SEC—a few weeks ago to watch Oklahoma 
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By TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


battle Notre Dame in South Bend. The setting was colorful 
and the cowboys were much in evidence — 10,000 Sooners 
followed the team in red trappings to the Irish campus. In 
fact, they’d been looking to that game for a long time. After 
the game was definitely set three years ago, the brochure 
on the University handed to prospective Sooner athletes 
carried this line at the end: 


“Enroll at Oklahoma now and be eligible to play against 
Notre Dame in 1952.” 


* * * 


This has probably been the greatest year —rated by the 
won-lost yardstick — in the 20-year history of the conference. 


The league, collectively, clabbered all opposition. Counting 
only major rivals, the SEC won 20 and lost only seven, being 
particularly rough on Southwest and Southern conference 
teams. 


Maryland prevailed over Auburn, Georgia and Louisiana 
State while winning 23 straight contests, but Ole Miss broke 
the spell and Alabama whipped the Terps badly. As I write 
this, the All-American teams are being picked. It is reason- 
able to assume that the SEC will claim more berths than any 
other section. Our league has earned them. 


a * ak 
Our league, in fact, has a candidate for any award in 
sight. 


If it’s Coach-of-the-year, the obvious choice is Bobby 
Dodd, the master-mind of the Georgia Tech Jackets. 


Top runner? Andy Kozar of Tennessee, or Leon Harde- 
man of Tech. 


Best receiver? Harry Babcock, Georgia, by a mile. 
Best passer? Zeke Bratkowski, Georgia. 


And on down the line. To the victor belongs the spoils and 
this should be the year that the top honors figure to have a 
strong SEC flavor. 
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gd Fair-Play 8 
times faster. Lead- 
ing coaches agree, 
Fair-Play Figure- 
gram is 8 times 

— easier to read than 
cane timing systems — more accurate 
when speed, accuracy and visibility count, 
choose Fair-Play Electric Scoreboards. 
Write, call or wire for full information. 


WHERE TO GET THE MOST POPULAR 
SCOREBOARD MADE TODAY 


@ GEORGIA 
American Seating Co. 
354 Nelson St., S. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


KENTUCKY 
Hunt's Athletic Goods Co. 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


@ SOUTH CAROLINA 
Crutchfields’ 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


TENNESSEE 

Nashville Products Co. 
158 Second Ave., N. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Athletic House, Inc. 
522 S. Gay St. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


@ TEXAS 
C & S Sporting Goods Co. 
Austin, Texas 


@ VIRGINIA 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


104 S. Foushee 
Richmond, Virginia 











73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa - 
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95 luckie street, n.w. 


beautiful surroundings 
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serving atlanta since 1934 
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REBOUND BASKET 





The “Tap-in” basket is a must and is now 
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out the season. 

Saves the coach's time. The players teach 
d workout with the 
“Tap-in” basket is better than a 2 hour 
against the regular basket. 

Anyone can easily insert it from the 
floor in 20 seconds without any risk. 
This is done by a special hook. 

lt is very practical. Hundreds of colleges 
and high schools throughout the country 
are ordering it not only singly but also 
in pairs. 


Price $13.75 


This includes the special hook 


Mohawk Valley Sports, Inc. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
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COACHES’ OFFICIALS MEET WITH 
UIL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Pres. Abe Houston and Exec. Sec. L. W. McConachie 
visited with the Advisory Council of the UIL for about an 
hour at its annual meeting in Austin last month, and here’s 
the box score: 


THSCA Recommendation: 


1. That two sprint and one-mile teams from each region 
be certified for the state track and field meet. 


Result: Referred to committee for special study of State 
Meet participation, including housing, rebate, finance, 
equitable representation, enlargement of representation in 
debate, drama, relays and tennis. 


2. That the coaches association have representation on the 
Advisory Council in an advisory capacity. 


Result: Voted to welcome representatives from the coaches, 
speech, music and other associations when they wish to 
present special recommendations or to make statements 
before the Council, but to deny these organizations seats 
on the Council. 


3. That preliminaries in the 880 be run off Friday afternoon 
instead of having all of them run in the finals on Saturday. 


Result: Pres. Houston was literally without words when 
Rhea Williams answered that he had scheduled prelims in 
the 880 several times only to have the competing coaches 
vote them out at the meet. About all Pres. Abe could 
say was, “Well, all I know is what the track coaches tell 
me. I can’t help them if they tell me one thing in August 
and you another in May.” 


4. That the triangular meet between Texas, A.&M. and Rice 
that is held Friday afternoon be eliminated in favor of 
prelims in the high school meet. 


Result: This can be remedied. Possibly the answer is to let 
the competing colleges know that the high school track 
coaches feel that this is encroaching on their one big 
event of the year. 


5. That the divisional play-offs in the state basketball 
tournament be eliminated. 


Result: This passed and will be recommended to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


6. Limit spring football to 18 working days within pre- 
scribed limits, and start fall practice about Aug. 25 and 
have no games until the third week-end after the begin- 
ning of practice. 


Result: Referendum to member schools on (1) limiting 
spring practice to 21 calendar days, (2) eliminating spring 
practice and permitting fall practice to start earlier. 
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By STAN LAMBERT 


Southwest Representative 


Analysis of the Box Score 


Winning two, losing two, and tying two is not considered 
such a good season in the parlance of a coaching record — 
but goshamighty, look at the league he was playing in! 


Sometimes we get pretty discouraged after working so 
hard trying to get favorable legislation through the Council; 
but there is also a bright side to it. If the recommendation 
from the coaches association had anything to do with the 
Council’s action on the abolition of the very unpopular Di- 
visional Play-offs at the state basketball tournament, its 
time and effort was not in vain. This writer would also like 
to think that possibly his efforts in both this column and 
“News and Views” (published monthly in the Leaguer) as 
well as a little missionary work on the side had something 
to do with the favorable action by the Council. In view of 
the fate of the other recommendations we can’t be sure just 
what turned the trick. Let’s just go on thinking that the 
Council listened to us a little bit and work harder to do 
better next time. 


Prexy Gets Excited 


A mistake in a news release from Austin said that Houston 
recommended the abolition of spring football. Upon seeing 
it in the papers, Abe called the writer, pretty excited, “Please 
do something about it,” he pleaded. “I don’t want to have 
those coaches on my neck.” 


Well, here it is: Houston’s recommendation to the Council 
in Austin was the same as it was given to him in Fort Worth, 
and as is worded above. 


Comment on Spring Football 


Frankly, we fully expect spring football to be voted out in 
the referendum. We thought that possibly the ones we had 
talked to did not represent a true cross section of the whole 
state until the last League Breakfast when someone from 
the floor made the motion that the question be resubmitted 
by classes and there was not a “No” vote on it. Right then 
we were convinced that spring football was a dead duck. 
However, there is still the possibility that there’s going to be 
more voting on the referendum than was on the floor that 
day — but we seriously doubt it. 


Other Actions of the Council 
The Council also voted: 


1. To let the schools vote by referendum on whether to 
amend the out-of-state rule to make exception to summer 
sports. 


2. To refer to a committee for further study the proposal 
that the League increase its portion of football gate receipts 
in the play-offs from 5% to 10%. : 


3. To put on a referendum ballot the proposal that the 
transfer rule be amended so as to (Continued on page 40) 
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FAST BREAK 
(Continued from page 22 ) 


break we find that about 90% of our 
shots in games are moving shots. We 
practice crip shots at full speed from 
all angles. 


After about thirty minutes of shoot- 
ing practice, we use several passing 
and shooting drills such as the old 
guard around drills. Then we use some 
rebounding, passing and breaking drills 
such as (3 on 2) (2 on 1) ete. We 
find the latter drills do a tremendous 
amount of good because these are the 
situations that a fast break pays off on. 
We use these drills for about twenty 
minutes. Next, we shoot about twenty 
free throws each. 


After all the boys have taken their 
turn at the foul line, we put our first 
two teams on opposite ends of the court. 
We then set up our offense to teach 
what I like to call “maneuverability.” 
The boys are shown the many varia- 
tions from the single post. After a few 
practices, the boys will begin to show 
signs of automatic movements such as 
where to pass, when to shoot, when to 
break, when to screen, etc. We use 
this the entire year. 


We usually use the above drill for 
about fifteen minutes. Then we have 
about five or ten minutes’ scrimmage, 
stressing offense or defense or both. 


Now we shoot free throws and gen- 
eral shots for about twenty minutes. 
Then we do something old fashioned, 
but something I like. We take about 
thirty laps. 

This is a normal practice I use. How- 
ever, as the season progresses, we may 
add some drills or drop some drills 
depending upon the needs. We may 
cut some drills short to get more 
time for others. All of these things 
depend upon your material and: time 
on hand. 





TROPHY SHOP 


38 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta, Ga.—MA. 2736 


TROPHIES - CHARMS 
MEDALS 





Immediate Engraving 
HOWARD KALB HUBERT KALB 
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“SUITS THE SOUTH” 
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Dispenser service: 4 
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HELSINKI REPORT 


ITNESSING the 1952 Olympics at 

Helsinki left more than one visit- 
ing coach and fan with the profound 
conviction that gone is the day when 
athletes were picked for specific events 
by size, build and prescribed charac- 
teristics. Almost every standard of 
judging prospective athletic candidates 
was disproven at the Fifteenth Olym- 
piad. 

A close examination of Lindy Remi- 
gino, America’s 100-meter champion, 
brings out this conviction in bold re- 
lief. Standing five feet, seven inches, 
and weighing 145 pounds, Lindy shat- 
ters practically all existing rules of 
what characteristics a sprinter should 
possess. 

Shoulders are somewhat stooped with 
Remigino, chest muscles although ade- 
quate, are not pronounced as in most 
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sprinters. His legs are comparatively 
short for his five feet, seven inches 
height, and are not thickly and strong- 
ly muscled as with most short sprinters; 
in fact, to see Lindy standing still or 
walking one wouldn’t pick him out as 
a sprinter at all. In addition to his other 
characteristics, Lindy has a definite in- 
feriority complex, probably brought to 
a head at Helsinki by the fact that he 
was considered our third best sprinter 
before the games began. 

In spite of these seeming disadvan- 
tages, this little bundle of nervous ener- 
gy impressed everyone at Helsinki with 
his drive and will to win. His times 
were the most consistent throughout 
his trial heats and his semi-final loss 
to Herb McKenley was clearly a slip- 
up, as he had the race comfortably won 
when he let up enabling McKenley to 
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Jack Sholar, left, Olympic correspondent 
for Mutual Broadcasting System and 
WNOK of Columbia, S. C., obtaining first 
interview with Bob Mathias after he set 
world’s and Olympic record in decathlon. 


slip by him like a shadow right at the 
tape. After beating McKenley in the 
finals by a whisker, Lindy told me that 
he thought he was lucky, and we then 
proceeded to spend thirty minutes tell- 
ing him that it was McKenley who was 
lucky. Remigino, after having run so 
many races at 60 and 100 yards, was not 
accustomed to the longer 100 meters 
and showed a definite tendency of let- 
ting up unconsciously along about the 
100-yard mark in every race, includ- 
ing the finals. The finish camera lo- 
cated high above the press-radio sec- 
tion and aimed at the finish line, showed 
the 100-meter race finish about two 
feet past the finish for some unex- 
plained reason, and Remigino appeared 
even at this point to have several inches 
advantage over McKenley, although he 
stated that Herb was coming on fast at 
the finish. 


Macdonald Bailey and McKenley 
both appeared smoother than Remi- 
gino and more powerful in their strid- 
ing, but Lindy proved that speed is a 
difficult thing to’ analyze especially in 
sprinters. Even with his comparatively 
short legs, he achieves an unusually 
long stride notwithstanding, and proved 
that the will to win and intestinal forti- 
tude are important things to discover 
in any sprint prospect. Several timers 
caught him in 10.3 in his finals race, 
and unofficially he was timed at 9.5 as 
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he passed the 100-yard mark, which 
definitely placed Remigino in the elite 
circle of sprinters. His official time of 
10.4 is considered very good, consider- 
ing the fact that most all timing on the 
shorter races at Helsinki was said to 
be conservative by many of the coaches 
and authorities present. 

Emil Zatopek, the Czech jitterbug, 
in almost every respect teaches the 
world at large that hard and fast, crys- 
tallized rules of picking and training 
athletes can be shattered and dis- 
proven in the twinkling of an eye. So 
much has been written about the pe- 
culiar style of Zatopek, that anything 
I might say would be repetition, other 
than that it appears he has moderated 
his jerky, contortionate characteristics 
somewhat since the Olympics of 1948. 
Even so, his style is all his own, he has 
never had one day’s formal training 
other than what he has picked up in 
conversation at meets and such, and 
very little of what he has heard about 
running has shown up in Zatopek’s 
peculiar style. His shoulders are rather 
narrow, and he has a tendency even 
in walking to pull his shoulders up 
awkwardly, bringing his elbows up 
even above his waist. This habit per- 
haps makes his shoulders seem more 
out of proportion than they actually 
are. At any rate, from the waist up 
he seems to be sparsely muscled. 

Zatopek has one great advantage over 
any distance runner now living. He 
trains every day, fanatically, religious- 
ly, machine-like, and never lets up. 
This fact has been attested to by more 
than a few of his associates. He told 
me in an interview, first in broken 
English, then in spasms of German, 
Czech, and possibly some Russian, with 
the help of an interpreter, that on rainy 
days, even in the pouring rain, he runs 
through the forests and fields where 
the leaves and needles will keep him 
from getting too muddy. On dry days, 
he runs anywhere he can, on a track 
if one is available. 

Zatopek stated, to the nodding of the 
heads of those around him, that some 
days he will run as much as sixty laps. 
He never breaks his training grind and 
has now become so accustomed to it 
that to miss a day makes him irritable 
and feel out of sorts. He did not state 
this to me, but one of our contempo- 
raries at Helsinki stated that Zatopek 
advanced his own theory about his 
head-twisting and grimacing while 
running. It is his way of fighting fa- 
tigue, that paralyzing weariness that 
creeps over a _ long-distance runner 
after he has swung his arms and shoul- 
ders in the same rythmic cadence sev- 
eral hundred times . . . the very inces- 
sant repetition of the same movements 
over and over. , Zatopek’s peculiar tac- 
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tics may actually accomplish this, at 
any rate, he is the best distance run- 
ner alive; and this or some other reason 
must surely account for his superiority 
over the rest of the field today. He has 
the Olympic as well as the world rec- 
ord books to fall back on in his claim. 

Zatopek’s leg action is so _ over- 
shadowed by his above-the-waist antics, 
that a lot of attention fails to be focused 
there. Therein lies his greatest forte in 
my opinion. His legs are more heavily 
muscled, and while his head, neck and 
shoulders go through rigor mortis, his 
pins never falter. His stride, although 
comparatively short, is powerful in- 
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deed for a frame that weighs not over 
140 at the most, for his five-feet eight 
height. The amazing thing about Za- 
topek for all his perfect conditioning, 
is the fact that he can change pace 
any time he wants to, and any runner 
who has had the misfortune of com- 
peting against him will attest to the fact 
that he rarely ever lets a race descend 
to a set pace through its entirety. 

He will run at the head a while, then 
lag in the middle of the pack and may 
even go to the foot of the class, so to 
speak, in his tactics of utterly con- 
fusing the rest of the pack. In the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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running perfection and the only race in 
history that will compare with the 
mythical 9-second hundred and the 
four-minute mile, is the 1600 meter re- 
lay at Helsinki. Experts have scratched 
their heads over this since seeing the 
Olympic equivalent to our mile relay, 
which is a little over 10 yards short of 
our mile relay. 


The time of 3:03.9 is on paper at 
least, almost impossible. By dividing 
the time by four, we find the unbeliev- 
able fact that Wint, Laing; McKenley 
and Rhoden actually averaged 45.97 
seconds each in his lap of the relay. 
This is even more incredible when we 
realize that Laing, the slowest of Ja- 
maica’s famed relay team, is at best a 
47-second 400-meter man, naturally 
throwing the burden of accomplishing 
practically the impossiblé upon the 


other three, McKenley, Wint and 
Rhoden. 
Briefly recapitulating the classic 


feat, Wint and our Ollie’ Matson ran 
about even in the first lap, with Wint 
finishing possibly a foot ahead of Mat- 
son, then Cole did himself proud by 
opening up a gap of about ten yards on 
Laing of Jamaica, leading us all to be- 
lieve that the United States would beat 
the famed Jamaican team: But before 
we could enjoy this fact, McKenley put 
on what is unquestionably the fastest 
quarter-mile ever run as he actually 
gained twelve yards on Charley Moore, 
America’s 400-meter hurdlé champion, 
who ran his usually well-paced race. 
His lap seemed slow indeed with Herb 
McKenley catching him in such dra- 
matic fashion. Unofficial timers caught 
McKenley in something like 44.8 sec- 
onds for his lap which up to now would 
be considered impossible. Even with 
the overlap distance of the baton- 
changing zone, and the resultant dif- 
ficulty in timing any relay race as far 
as individual laps are concerned, Mc- 
Kenley’s lap in this epic relay will go 
down as one of the classics in track 
history. 

McKenley handed the baton to Rho- 
den, Jamaica’s 400-meter champion 
who had set a new Olympic record 
of 45.9 in the 400, with a little over two- 
yard lead over our anchor man, Mal 
Whitfield. It is at this point that fate 
worked against the United States, for 
Whitfield, running from an outer lane, 
made a valiant effort to pass Rhoden 
at the beginning of the lap, before com- 
ing to the first turn. Even though it 
is considered practically impossible to 
pass Rhoden, considered the fastest 
quarter-miler alive today, Whitfield 
missed doing just that by a whisker, 
but a whisker it was and Mal had to 


fall in behind Rhoden at the first turn. ° 


In running his anchor lap, Whitfield 
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drew acclaim from the crowd in ac- 
tually gaining on Rhoden and closing 
the gap between them. After failing 
to pass Rhoden at the first turn, Whit- 
field fell back to about the same handi- 
cap he had in taking the baton from 
Charley Moore. On the back stretch 
Whitfield gained slightly and in coming 
through the last turn, he pulled up 
actually within a foot of Rhoden, and 
this is more remarkable when we con- 
sider that he was running from outside 
Rhoden, who had the inside lane all 
the way. Whitfield’s efforts on both 
turns are truly remarkable when we 
consider that in all he probably ran 
three to five yards farther than did 
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Rhoden. At any rate Whitfield finished 
close to Rhoden, about one yard, ard 
received the ultimate satisfaction about 
ten days later in a meet in Stockholm 
when he actually beat his rival in a 
400-meter race. 

America’s time of 4:04.1 in the 1600- 
meter relay is the second fastest in 
history and it is difficult to imagine any 
team, let alone two teams, equalling 
this feat anytime in the near future. 
Wint is nearly 33 years old, McKenley 
is nearly 30, and there are few quarter- 
milers among the youngsters today giv- 
ing promise of being able to keep step 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HELSINKI REPORT 
(Continued from page 33) 


in the ultra-fast company witnessed at 
Helsinki. To my mind, the 400-meter 
men as a group at the 1952 Olympics, 
represent the fastest aggregation ever 
assembled on one track for that dis- 
tance. 


Our 400-meter relay team of Smith, 
Dillard, Remigino and Stanfield, while 
enjoying talent and ability almost equal 
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Rated one of the best quarterback 
prospects ever to enroll at Texas, when 
he came here in the fall of 1949, James 
Carroll “T” Jones still had to achieve suc- 
cess the hard way. Virtually a Forgotten 
Man when fall practice opened, he is now 
known as the Comeback Kid and a lead- 
ing candidate for All-Southwest Confer- 
ence honors. 


A touted forward passer at Childress 
and all-state in some quarters, the hand- 
some youth did not fit Texas plans to a 
“T” until this season. As a freshman he 
was the squad’s No. 1 quarterback and 
his performance was encouraging, if not 
sensational. 


When he moved up to the varsity, 
something had happened to his throwing 
technique. He ranked well behind Ben 
Tompkins, a junior squadman, as the 
season progressed and was converted to 
a defensive halfback. 


When Ed Price took over as head 
coach and switched to the split-T forma- 
tion, Jones became the No. 1 candidate 
because of his skill at running the bread- 
and-butter option play. He played as the 
first stringer ahead of Dan Page until 
mid-season, then the latter moved ahead 
on his forward passing skill. 


T had a net of 126 yards rushing !ast 
season on 58 carries, completed 9 of 26 
passes for 133 yards. Two of his tosses 
were good for touchdowns and he scored 
another himself. 


In an unrelenting rainstorm Jones ran 
for two touchdowns against the L.S. U. 
Tigers this year, and passed to End Tom 
Stolhandske for another. He had another 
terrific day against North Carolina the 
following week when he completed 7 of 9 
passes for 193 yards, one of which wes 
good for 66 yards and a touchdown. 


Coach Price and his aides recognize T 
as a brilliant field general and an ex- 
cellent leader. 


A 6-1, 170-pounder, Jones voted in his 
first election this year. He became 21 on 
January 10. Born in Childress, he is the 
youngest of Wallace Jones’ three sons. 
The eldest, Max, played at SMU and 
Southwestern and is now coaching at 
Iraan High School. Charley’s collegiate 
participation was delayed by two years of 
military service, and he is now in his 


junior season at Baylor. 
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to any that ever formed a similar quar- 
tet, showed definite lack of practice in 
baton changing and if we hadn’t had 
such a marked superiority in sheer 
speed in this event, Russia would have 
surely won this relay which has been 
considered our exclusive property for 
practically all the recent Olympic 
Games. Even though the entire four 
ran creditable races, with Dillard gain- 
ing and passing the field sensationally 
on his phase of the race, only to see his 
lead evaporate when his baton ex- 
change with Remigino took valuable 
seconds away; when the baton was 
handed to Stanfield by Remigino, the 
Russian, Sukargiev, a giant of a sprin- 
ter with very respectable speed, was 
running exactly even with Stanfield. 
It was our anchor man with his greater 
speed who widened a gap of one large 
yard over the Russian to win the event 
and we all thanked our luck for hav- 
ing a man like Andy Stanfield in this 
event. 


To talk about the Olympics without 
giving credit to the remarkable Finns 
and their handling of the Fifteenth 
Olympiad would be doing a great in- 
justice. To take just one event as an 
example, I counted twenty-three assis- 
tants, judges, and attendants handling 
the broad jump alone. It seemed that 
the omnipresent men in the brown 
gabardine suits with the green ties 
were everywhere, they literally cov- 
ered the entire track and field scene 
and performed a remarkable job. Every 
running event had eight finish judges 
each seated behind and above the 
other in a metal framework of eight 
seats with a judge for every lane and 
two supervisory judges, standing across 
the track, making a total of ten finish 
judges for each running event. All 
had Omega timers in addition to the 
camera timer aimed at the finish. With- 
in five to eight minutes after each run- 
ning event, official finish pictures were 
sent down from the finish camera to 
the finish judges to see before they 
announced official place winners. 


Within ten minutes after winners 
were announced, as if by magic, mimeo- 
graphed sheets were distributed in the 
press-radio section giving the official 
results in detail, times, and Olympic 
and world records equalled or broken, 
if any. Avery Brundage, chairman of 
the nine American Olympic Commit- 
tees, and new president of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, stated 
that in all his experience in an execu- 
tive capacity in all the recent Olympic 
Games, he had never encountered the 
efficiency and capacity of the Finns for 
assuming and carrying out the myriad 
of tasks involved in the 1952 Games, 
largest ever attempted. More than 
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anything else, it was the faceless hun- 
dreds of Finnish minor clerks, atten- 
dants, and general helpers that made 
the Olympiad at Helsinki such a smash- 
ing success, one which left more than 
one official mouth agape in wonder. 
Their willingness to perform any and 
all tasks, with mere token compen- 
sation, anytime, day or night, with nev- 
er a sign of fatigue, places the Finns in 
a class by themselves in staging such 
an awe-inspiring spectacle. 

Bob Mathias, America’s golden boy 
in track and field, almost became a 
casualty of the cool, damp atmosphere 
that enveloped Olympic Stadium on the 
opening day of the decathlon. Perhaps 
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he is partly to blame for not warming 
up enough as they began the long, 
tedious broad jump eliminations; at 
any rate, he lay under a blanket most 
of the time while waiting his jumps. As 
a result, he pulled a muscle in his left 
thigh which hurt him all the’ way 
throughout the two-day grind. He told 
me in an interview that the broad jump 
was the most disappointing of all the 
decathlon events to him. The same 
pulled muscle cost him a tenth of a 
second in both the high hurdles which 
he ran in 14.7 and the 100 meters which 
he ran in 10.8, nevertheless they were 
both better times than he did in Lon- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Whether you are planning a new building, remodeling, or ‘dressing up” an 
old one—our experienced Maintaineers are at your service. It is wise to 
get their helpful suggestions BEFORE you act. Advice is FREE. 
++. on your staff not your payroll 
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Hillyard Chemical Co. 

I st. Joseph, Mo. 

| Please send me FREE current catalog information on approved 
Hillyard Floor products. 
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EARLY SEASON BASKETBALL QUESTIONS 


Eprtor’s Note: These rulings do not 
set aside or modify any rule. From the 
situations discussed in early meetings 
those which may have points of na- 
tion-wide interest have been selected. 

1. Play: What procedure is recom- 
mended for notifying the Official that 
the 2-free throw period of 3 minutes 
or less has begun? 

Ruling: The rules do not prescribe 
any Official’s time-out to indicate that 
the 3-minute period has begun. This 
period will always be initiated by a 
foul. After any foul, one of the Offi- 
cials always looks toward the bench. 
The Timer should hold up three fingers 
and point toward the clock with the 
other hand. This should be sufficient 
notification to the Official that 2 free 
throws should be awarded for each per- 
sonal foul mentioned in (c) of the pen- 
alty under 10-7. 

2. Play: What signal should be used 
by the Official to indicate the 1 and 1 
penalty? 

Ruling: It is suggested that the Offi- 
cial use both arms with index fingers 





BASKETBALL BLINDERS FOR 
DRIBBLING PERFECTION 





A practical inexpensive durable aid for 
teaching the proper way to drill; drib- 
bling by sense of touch and rhythm. 


Made of Non-Breakable Plastic 
in Black, White, or Black and White 


Half Dozen, $5. Dozen, $9 plus postage 





Mohawk Combination 
Basketball Scorebook 
and Data Sheet 


A coach's basketball scorebook. 





Compiles for future study the perform- 
ance of every player and team combina- 
tion used. 





Permits the coach to check his strategy 
and handling of the game. 





The data sheet makes a wonderful scout- 
ing chart. 


Price $4.00 Plus Postage 
Mohawk Valley Sports, Inc. 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
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extended in the customary signal to 
show how many free throws remain. 
If the first throw is not successful, he 
will extend only one index finger to 
indicate that 1 more free throw is to 
come. 

3. Play: During 1st quarter, ball is 
in flight on a try for field goal by A! 
when A2 pushes B!. Following this per- 
sonal foul, the ball is rolling around 
the ring when B? bats it away. 

Ruling: 2 points should be awarded 
to Team A because of basket inter- 
ference by B?. The personal foul should 
then be penalized so that B! is awarded 
the 1 and 1 penalty. If both free throws 
are successful, ball remains in play 
after the last one. 

4. Play: While A‘ is trying for field 
goal, he is pushed by B!. The throwing 
motion is continued and, while ball is 
on the ring, B? bats it off. 

Ruling: 2 points should be credited 
to Al as the penalty for the basket 
interference. The foul by B! should 
then be penalized. There are good 
grounds for awarding 2 free throws 
for the foul against the thrower since 
the try for field goal was not success- 
ful ( the 2 points are the penalty for 
the interference). However, Play 115A 
in the Case Book indicates that 1 free 
throw should be awarded in this situa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the 
Case Book should be followed for the 
current season. 

5. Play: Free thrower A! has been 
awarded a 1 and 1 free throw for per- 
sonal foul by B. During the first free 
throw: (a) A? is in the lane too soon; 
or (b) B! is in the lane too soon. 

Ruling: In (a), regardless of whether 
the ball goes in the basket, the point 
does not count but A‘ has another free 
throw coming because his first attempt 
was not successful. In (b), the point 
counts if the ball goes in the basket and 
the violation is ignored. If ball does 
not go in the basket, it results in a 
substitute free throw, and if. this sub- 
stitute free throw is not successful, A1 
has his additional free throw. 

Comment: On first thought it might 
be claimed that the violation should 
have some effect on whether the al- 
ternate free throw (the plus 1 feature 
of the penalty) is permitted, but the 
rule indicates clearly that it is. The 
last clause of the penalty states that 
the alternate throw shall be permitted 
“provided the Ist throw is not success- 
ful.” In(a) above, the violation by A? 
causes the ball to become dead im- 


mediately.. Consequently, even if the 
ball should fall in the basket, it is not 
a successful free throw because the ball 
has already become dead. It might be 
contended that this removes any pen- 
alty for the violation by A?, since At 
is given another free throw. However, 
the penalty is the same as it has al- 
ways been. The 1st free throw at- 
tempt has an average value of % 
points and the violation has deprived 
A! of the % point opportunity. In 
the case of (b), each free throw of the 
1 and 1 penalty is considered separately 
as far as possibility for a substitute free 
throw is concerned. A violation by B1 
on either of these free throws may 
result in a substitute free throw. For 
convenience, the term “SUBSTITUTE 
FREE THROW” is used to designate 
the one which results from the viola- 
tion. “ALTERNATE FREE THROW” 
is used to designate the 2nd free throw 
which may result if the 1st is not suc- 
cessful. 

6. Play: Do plays 403 to 412 in the 
Basketball Case Book apply to the 
first throw of a 1 and 1 penalty or to 
a double free throw penalty? 

Ruling: No. They are intended to 
apply to the last throw of any multiple 
throw. The insertion of “last” before 
“free throw” will improve the wording. 
. 7. Play: During the last 3 minutes of 
4th quarter, there is a personal foul 
and a field goal is scored before the 
ball becomes dead. Does the double 
free throw rule apply, i. e., are 2 free 
throws ever awarded for the foul. 

Ruling: If the foul is against the 
thrower, the double free throw does 
not apply since the try was successful. 
But, if the foul is not against the 
thrower, the usual 2 free throw penalty 
is assessed. 

8 Play: During the first of a 1 and 
1 free throw by A}, tall B1 takes a po- 
sition at the other end of the floor to 
take advantage of a possible fast break 
in case the first throw should be suc- 
cessful. In the meantime, shorter B?2 
occupies the H or V alley on the free 
throw lane. The first throw is not suc- 
cessful. How long may play be de- 
layed for B! to move down to the H 
or V alley for the 2nd throw? 

Ruling: The rules are not specific 
except for stating that the Official shall 
allow “reasonable time” for players 
to take their positions on the lane after 
which he shall place the ball at the 
disposal of the free thrower. This im- 
plies that B1 should not be permitted 
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to move into such position after the 
ball becomes alive as indicated. By 
inference. Officials should not delay 
handing the ball for a period longer 
than he would have used last year 
for any free throw. 

9. Play: For a college game, should 
the double free throw penalty apply 
to the entire 5-minute extra period or 
should it apply only to the last 3 
minutes? 

Ruling: To the last 3 minutes. Dur- 
ing the first 2 minutes, the 1 and 1 pen- 
alty applies. 

10. Play: In the fundamentals dia- 
gram on the back cover of the rules 
book, why are fouls not included in the 
list of situations which cause the ball 
to become dead? 

Ruling: Fouls have overlapping char- 
acteristics. In some cases, they occur 
while the ball is already dead. In 
other situations, they result in a de- 
layed dead ball. If fouls were included, 
it would be necessary to list them in 
such a way that they would be classi- 
fied with all three situations, ie., those 
which cause the ball to become dead 
immediately, those which cause a de- 
layed dead ball, and those which do 
not cause the ball to become dead be- 
cause it is already dead before the 
foul occurs. 

11. Play: In the fundamentals dia- 
gram, what is the significance of the 
open parallel lines which are shown 
at the beginning of the free throw 
arrow? 

Ruling: This indicates that there is a 
short period between the time the ball 
is placed at the disposal of the free 
thrower and the time the free throw 
is in flight when Team A is in control. 
This short period belongs with the team 
control unit which is shown by the ar- 
row made up of similar parallel lines. 

12. Play: In the fundamentals dia- 
gram, why does the throw-in arrow 
continue after the line which indi- 
cates that the ball has become alive? 


Ruling: This is done merely to show 
the direction of action. When the dia- 
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gram is shown in more than one color, 
the extension of the arrow would not 
be necessary but in a one-color draw- 
ing, there would be nothing to show 
the direction of action if the throw-in 
arrow were not extended through the 
period when there is no team control. 
In actual practice, this period of no 
control following the throw-in is usu- 
ally very short. If the throw-in is 
caught, this period of no control after 
the ball becomes alive is zero but, if 
the throw-in is merely touched, there 
may be an appreciable period of time 
before possession is secured. 

13. Play: In last sentence of 4-9 (a), 
should the reference be to the “op- 
ponent’s basket” rather than to “its” 
basket? 

Ruling: Yes. As stated, it would 
have to be interpreted that “back court” 
is the antecedent of “its.” If that is 
done, the statement is correct. For- 
tunately, the meaning is probably clear. 

14. Play: A‘ stands with a foot in 
his back court and: (a) dribbles “by 
bouncing the ball in the front court; 
or (b) passes to A? in his front court. 
What is the status of the ball during the 
dribble or pass? 

Ruling: In (a) the ball is loose (not 
in contact with player or court) while 
it is in flight from the dribbler’s hand 
and until it touches the floor. During 
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that short interval, it continues to be 
in the back court (although its loca- 
tion at that time has no significance but 
is merely a matter of academic inter- 
est). As soon as the dribbled ball 
touches the front court, it is in the 
front court in accordance with the sec- 
ond sentence of item (1) of 4-9 (b). 
When it bounces and touches the hand 
of the dribbler, it is in the back court 
and is a violation. In (b) the ball con- 
tinues to be in the back court during 
the pass but is in the front court when 
it touches A?. 

15. Play: Are there any differences 
from last year in the administration 
of the front court-back court rule? 

Ruling: Only in giving specific cov- 
erage for certain situations which were 
in doubt last year. Illustration: A! 
stands in his front court and while 
holding the ball, touches it to the back 
court floor or to a player or Official 
who is in the back court. This year it 
is clear that ball has gone to the back 
court. 
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Yes, SAND KNIT does it again! Leads the 
field in the newest in Athletic Clothing. 
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TOUGH LEATHERS 


. .. Small but every ounce filled with 
courage’ is the story of Stetson Guard 
B. J. Leathers, a candidate for little 
All-American. 

Undersize for a college lineman, (165 
pounds) Leathers is a 60-minute man, 
playing a double role of both offense 
and defense. When Stetson Coach 
Jay Pattee shifts the Hatter defense 
into a five-man line, Leathers is the 
key man as middle linebacker. He 
has played most every minute of Stet- 
son’s six games up to date. 

A senior, Leathers has earned two 
letters at Stetson. He was named hon- 
orable mention on AP’s Little All- 
American eleven in 1952 and repeated 
in the same spot again last year. 

Leathers spent his freshman year at 
Rollins College, transferring to Stetson 
when the former discontinued foot- 
ball. He was one of the few to earn 
a letter as a freshman at Rollins. 

The Stetson Iron man was paid a 
high tribute recently by Parris Island 
Quarterback Sam Vacanti, former 
Baltimore Colt and Chicago Rocket Pro, 
who said, “Leathers is the best guard 
I have played against in professional 
or service football.” 

Leathers is a leader and Coach Pattee 
places full confidence in his ability to 
call all the defensive signals. Twice 
this season he has been one of the 
game co-captains. 

Leathers, a native of Belle Glade, 
made his last regular season appear- 
ance in Stetson’s green and white when 
the Hatters took on Mississippi South- 
ern on Nov. 28. 





PRESSING DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 16) 


ing offensive play that add up to an 
intense appeal to the modern fan. 

In figure I we have divided the floor 
into sections A, B, C, D, and E. We try 
to play in each of these divisions dif- 
ferently. 

In section E, we try to prevent the 
offensive team from handling the ball. 
If they do handle the ball, we fake 
and faint trying to make them make a 
violation. At all times we are alert 
for interceptions and play for them. 
The defensive men never cross the 
floor, if it is possible to change men. 

In section D, we try to play even 
with the man and close enough to the 
man at all times to touch him. If 
the ball enters section C, we drop back 
into a more conservative defense and 





STETSON LITTLE ALL - AMERICA 
CANDIDATE — Guard B. J. Leathers is 
a double duty offense and defense man 
for the Stetson Hatters this season. He 
was Little All-America honorable mention 
in 1950 and again in 1951. A native of 
Belle Glade, Fla., Leathers is having his 
best year with the Stetson Hatters this 
season. 





from then on until a shot is taken try 
to force the offensive team to shoot 
from the outside. We only cover the 
man in C who has the ball. If there 
are any more men in C, we drop off 
them. 

In section B, we cover the man with 
the ball and try to prevent him from 
getting a good shot. At all times we 
are aware of the fact that he will drive 
around us or break by us if possible. 
Therefore, we take our guarding stance 
in such a way that we can prevent 
this from happening. All other de- 
fensive men in B loosen up on the of- 
fensive men. They never get so far 
away from the offensive man but what 
they can put pressure on him should 
the ball be passed to him. 

In section A, we try to keep the of- 
fensive man from ever reaching the 
ball. I realize that this is a tremen- 
dous task but with practice each day 
with the men who will be guarding 
in this area, we think that it is possible. 

Now in figure II we are trying to 
show how we would play our men when 
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the ball is being thrown in at the end 
of the court. The o’s are the offensive 
men and the x’s are the defensive men. 

In section E, we try to cover the of- 
fensive men so that it is impossible for 
them to receive the ball. The defensive 
man, who is assigned to the man throw- 
ing the ball in from out of bounds, 
floats back somewhere near the free 
throw circle and tries for interception. 
He will take the first man down the 
floor, the other guard will pick up the 
remaining player. 
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In section D, we play at the side of 
the offensive player. 

In section C, B, and A, we go into 
our conservative defense. If the front 
offensive men cross, we change men. 
This applies to the entire floor. 

In section C, B, A, we change men 
when it is necessary, but only the back 
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defensive man is allowed to call the 
change. 

In figure IV, section A, we do not 
want the defensive man to allow the 
offensive man to receive the ball. There- 
fore, the pivot guard must be taught 
how to play in front of the pivot. In 
section Al, we want the pivot guard 
to play at the side of the pivot man 
and on the side of the ball. There- 
fore, the pivot guard must be taught 
how to get into this position and how 
to bat the ball away from the pivot 
man and also how to steal the ball. 

In section B, we must teach the pivot 
guard how to play behind the pivot 
man and how to legally fight the pivot 
man in this territory. The guard who 
is floating in section B must be taught 
how to help on the pivot. He must be 
taught not to over-slide and let his man 
get good outside shots. 

We must teach good blocking-out 
and defensive rebounding by all of the 
players. 
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More than six times as many 
men of your age will die of 
lung cancer this year as died 
in 1933. Our research scien- 
tists still don’t know why. 

They do know, however, that 
over half of those who will 
develop lung cancer can be 
saved...if they get proper 
treatment while the disease is 
still in the silent, symptomless 
stage. That’s why we urge you 
to have a chest X-ray every 
six months no matter how well 
you may feel. 

For more information call 
us or write to “Cancer”, care 
of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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MATT G. REEVES, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ALL PORTABLE 
BLEACHERS AND 
GRANDSTANDS, will 
fill your order same 
day received. Reeves 
bleachers have the fa- 
mous Reeves Safety 
Brace, all welded steel 
construction with No. 
1 grade, smooth, treat- 
ed pine seats and foot- 
boards. Don’t keep 
crowds away... . 
order more seats today! 


113 SOUTH 12th ST. @ 





BLEACHERS & GRANDSTANDS 





MATT G. 


TAMPA, FLA. ® 
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This is a section of Reeves bleachers showing the sturdy 
steel construction and treated pine seats and foot-boards. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP (Continued from page 11) 


job. Students are placed on both part 
and full time, temporary and perma- 
nent jobs, but the Counseling Depart- 
ment’s chief purpose is to place the 
graduate on a full time permanent job. 
The student is screened for the job 
and the job for the student in order to 
place the right person on the right job. 

Counseling is not a service offered 
the mal-adjusted, although aid is offered 
this person, also. It is a service open 
and available to every student in order 
that he or she may make a better ad- 
justment, to home, to school, to job, 
and to life. 


DIPLOMAS 

The Academy of Richmond County 
offers three standard high school di- 
plomas: Arts, Science and General Di- 
plomas, with several special classifi- 
cations to meet the varying demands 
of a school system which has expanded 
to answer to crying needs of the fastest 
growing community in the United 
States. In connection with this growth 
and change, the Junior College of Au- 
gusta in connection with the Academy 
of Richmond County has united to 
form an outstanding community college. 











Student Council 
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BASKETBALL 
(Continued from page 18) 


semblies have lost lots of games for a 
coach and school. I am a firm believer 
in no pep assemblies. Why fire up a 
group of boys at three o’clock in the 
afternoon when they are to play at 
eight o’clock that night? I stress the 
importance of the idea to come alive 
during the game and not several hours 
before. My locker room address con- 
sists of three things — rest period, cor- 
rection period, and planning period 
with the idea in mind to keep as re- 
laxed as possible. I want them to have 
positive self-control, for in basketball 
you need keen judgment and cool 
nerves. The poise of a coach assists 
the player in developing the right de- 
gree of confidence. The player possess- 
ing the right confidence will not be 
bothered with the two evils, over- 
confidence and lack of confidence. 





TEXAS ROUND-UP 
(Continued from page 28) 


make a boy eligible if he moves twice 
within two years. 


4. To set up a schedule for basketball 
officials ranging from $7.50 to $50.00, 
based on gate receipts. 


5. Not to change the present 10- 
semester, 19-year rule, nor to change 
the 10-semester rule to permit a basket- 
ball player to finish the season just as 
they do in baseball, and vetoed the idea 
of putting limitations on the beginning 
and closing of basketball season. 


WRITER TO ATTEND LEAGUE 
BREAKFAST IN EL PASO 


This writer will attend the 30th an- 
nual Interscholastic League Breakfast 
at El Paso during the Thanksgiving 
holidays and hear H. V. Porter’s talk 
on “Trends in High School Athletic 
Administration.” We will give our 
interpretation of what he has to say 
in our column next month. 
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HELSINKI REPORT 
(Continued from page 35) 


don in 1948. At the finish of his re- 
markable exhibition, at about 10:30 
p.m., after some 25,000 fans had sat 
hours on end to watch the decathlon, 
after he had finished the grueling 1500- 
meter race, he responded like the true 
champion he is to the demand of the 
crowd for their favorite American to 
make just one more turn around the 
track. Up from his resting place in the 
dressing room he sprang and out into 
the brilliantly floodlit stadium he ran 
and to the deafening applause of those 
who had endured the long grind, the 
unofficial mayor of Tulare, California, 
ran one last lap around Olympic track. 
The Finns may possibly be the most 
discerning track and field enthusiasts 
in the world today, and they know a 
true champion when they see one. They 
will never forget the quiet, unassuming 
youngster who performed so remark- 
ably. 

It was very gratifying to us for 
Mathias, Campbell and Simmons to 
finish 1-2-3 ahead of the field in the 
decathlon, and Mathias’ avowed deter- 
mination never to compete in an Olym- 
pic event such as this again, leaves the 
United States in pretty fair hands pro- 
vided Campbell and Simmons are 
around in 1956 to compete. 

Our swimmers performed almost as 
sensationally at the incredibly beau- 
tiful Olympic Swimming Stadium as 
did our boxers, and a separate volume 
could be written about Coach Matt 
Mann’s entrants. The 800-meter relay 
team, to use Coach Mann’s word in an 
interview with me, swam faster than 
any four men ever have in history and 
McClean’s anchor lap when he made up 
about fifteen-yard deficit dnd went on 
to win going away over the Japs, must 
go down as one of the greatest swimming 
feats ever seen. Their time of 8:31.1 in 
this event will go down along with the 
1600-meter track relay as a mark to 
shoot at for many years to come. 
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Our basketball team, led by Kurland 
and Lovelette, played under wraps for 
nine straight victories, and no team 
ever had to contend with more in- 
consistent and whistle-happy officiat- 
ing. From the start, the Olympic 
basketball tournament caused more 
hard feelings and more “incidents” 
than any other Olympic competition. 
After the Uruguayan player knocked 
the American official, Barrett, down 
and out, there was tension throughout 
the remainder of the tournament. Al- 
though everyone expected fireworks in 
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the final game between the U. S. and 
Russia, credit must be given to both 
teams for playing a fine game and 
showing exemplary sportsmanship. As 
usual, the officiating in the final game 
wes dreadful. Russia drew eleven 
foul shots while we were drawing three 
in the first half. If Russia had sunk 
85% of the foul shots given, we would 
have lost the tournament on that alone. 
The foul-calling became so bad that 
the Finns present, always fanatically 
disposed to jeer any display of partial 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ERE in 271 pages is a practical, popular plan to help you organize and 
H execute your whole track and field training program. From the 
warm-up to the champion finish, the author takes you step-by-step 
through the complex and challenging task of developing a boy’s special 
talents to their fullest extent. Here, in this book specifically adapted to 
the needs of the high-school coach, is an authentic and concise picture 
of coaching high-scnool athletics. And you will find here, too, real under- 
standing of the p‘iysical, mental, and emotional make-up of the high- 


Directed especially to the high-school coach, this well-prepared 
book takes you through your whole track and field training 
program. Here are interesting and helpful tips on the “hows” of 
learning and teaching, sprints, the quarter-mile run, the half-mile 
run, the mile run, cross-country runs, the relays, high hurdles, 
low hurdles, the broad jump, high jump, pole vault, shot-put, 
the discus throw, javelin throw, training, warming up, and diet. 


Each event is illustrated by progressive-action photographs of 
champions and you are given useful, interesting information 
about each athlete’s techniques. The section on records brings 
together: National Interscholastic, American Collegiate, Ameri- 
can Indoor and Outdoor, Olympic, and World Records. 


Helps you with such problems as: 


how to run a practice session 
how to help the slow learner 
how to teach an activity 

how to plan work schedules 


how to deal with smoking, alcohol, the sex 
drive, relaxation 


and scores of others 
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or crooked officiating, started whistling, 
which is their version of our “boo.” 
Perhaps the officials began to get the 
general idea, for toward the close of 
the game they moderated their par- 
tiality somewhat. The officials on the 
floor were from Romania and Egypt and 
we were fortunate in being able to pre- 
vent them from throwing the game to 
Russia on foul shots alone. The U. S. 
team was so clearly superior to Russia, 
that only through our high percentage 
of successful shooting did we beat them. 
Competent witnesses agreed that in the 
United States, under our rules, would 
beat the Russian team 30 to 40 points. 


Avery Brundage expressed himself 
in an interview just after being elected 
president of the International Olympic 
Committee, that in the future efforts 
must be made to prevent the Olympic 
Games from growing out of hand, so to 
speak, from becoming too large for any 
one country, particularly one as small 
as Australia or Finland, to handle. With 
5,870 athletes and hundreds of officials 
and hangers-on descending upon a city 
no larger than Atlanta, Georgia, by 
comparison, one can well imagine the 
problems created. Major General A. 
Martola, financial head of the Finnish 
Olympic Committee, told me in an 
interview the day before we left Hel- 
sinki, that up to that point, Finland 
had lost several million dollars on the 
Games, but that when all the chips were 
in, so to speak, and everything ac- 
counted for, they expected to break 
even approximately. 


Finland prepared for about sixty 
thousand foreign visitors in addition 
to “native” fans (peoples from Nor- 
way, Finland, and Sweden), but that 
world events just prior to the open- 
ing events and the fact that Russia 
stands so close to Finland, caused only 
thirty to thirty-five thousand visitors 
to show up. As fate would have it, 
Russia and Sweden were engaged in 
an international disagreement just be- 
fore the Olympics, and the entire Baltic 
and North Sea areas were alerted, 
thereby preventing many from attend- 
ing by the sea route who had made 
plans to see the games. 


With characteristic Finnish optimism, 
General Martola said that his people 
felt confident that in the months and 
years to come Finland would reap 
benefits far exceeding any temporary 
gains brought about by the actual 
pageantry and competitions themselves. 
His people feel that opening her doors 
to sixty-nine nations would in time 
bring to Finland her richly deserved 
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reward in world recognition, trade and 
patronage. Until then, Finland stands 
as the only self-governing people with 
true democratic ideas lying on the bor- 
der of Russia able to open the doors of 
their country to foreign visitors freely. 
To all of us who had the privilege of 
meeting and working with the Finns 
it was an experience to be long re- 
membered, and the tenacious, simple- 
living, cheerful people we met in Fin- 
land can serve to teach us how a nation 
twice ravaged by war and invasion in 
a little over twelve years can rise to 
the occasion of staging the greatest 
sports pageant in history. 
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| An ideal way to preserve for ready 
| reference the technical articles, sum- 
| maries and records of the past year. 
| Beautifully bound. A nice addition to 
| any library. 
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FOURTH OF A SERIES: The Story of Quality Athletic Shoe Construction ... 


Why 
You Get the 


FINEST 
When You Specify 


Assembled Upper a @ 
Brought Over Last Be 
ane ® 




















HUS far in our series, we have discussed different basic e'e- 
ments that are a part of the quality construction of athletic 
shoes by RIDDELL. These have been: 


@ Custom Fitted UPPERS 
@ Comfort Designed ATHLETIC LAST 






@ Genuine Leather INSOLE wi 
In each case, these elements are specially prepared by expert Comp etely 
and skilled craftsmen trained in the quality tradition that is Lasted 


RIDDELL. 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION 

The first step in laying the foundation of the shoe is tacking the 
insole to the last. The completely prepared insole of a particular 
shoe size and width, for a specific type athletic shoe is tacked to 
a corresponding RIDDELL Athletic Last. This operation is performed 
by hand since it requires exacting care and skill to assure a 
perfect fit. 

Once the ‘‘foundation is laid," the custom fitted sectional upper— 
which has been assembled—is then brought over the last in readi- 
ness for shaping. What is known as the lasting operations follow. 


SHOE LASTING : 

The purpose of the lasting operations is to shape the shoe Diagram Showing 
upper to conform to the contour of the last. It is here that the Counter in Pocket 
last plays its important role of “molding” the shoe. The toe area 
of the upper is first pulled over the last, stretching this area to its 
fullest extent. Then the heel area is “drafted’’ or stretched over 


and tacked in place on to the last. However, prior to the heel Coaches and athletes throughout the nation for more 


drafting operation, the RIDDELL Shin-Bone Leather ‘‘Counter," which than a quarter century have recognized this singular 
furnishes support for the heel of the foot and serves to longer quality that has become synonymous with the name 
maintains the shape of the shoe, is set into the “counter pocket" RIDDELL. 


provided for in the shoe upper. . ° 
The shoe is now prepared for the inseaming operations that When purchasing vad recommending athletic shoes, 


follow, completing still another phase of quality athletic shoe remember, to be sure of the Finest . . . you can rely 
construction. on RIDDELL! 
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Safety Suspension Helmet 
1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 





Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 





Bew York ee as be. 
Fifth Avenue & 42na 3 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 
TO PLAY SAFE 


At the end of each sports season, when you entrust your recondition- 
ing problems to THE IVORY SYSTEM, you are making a sound 


investment in the future. 


You are assuring longer life expectancy for your equipment by de- 
pending on the most reliable, most experienced, and most expert 


reconditioner in the world. 


You are also buying security against every possibility of loss or 
damage, through the IVORY SYSTEM’S program of complete in- 


surance protection. 


STAY WITH IVORY...and be Sure 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 





